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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
“THE GENESIS of the UNITED STATES : a Narrative of the en in England, 1605-1616, which resultei in 


the Plantation of North America by Englishmen, Disclosing the Contest between England and §, ain for the Possession of the Soil now occupied by the United States of America ; 
set forth through a series of Historical Manuscripts now first printed, together with a re-issue of Rare Contemporaneous Tracts, accompanied by Bibliographical Memoranda, Notes 
and Brief Biographies. Collected, Arranged, and Edited by ALEXANDER BROWN, Member of the Virginia Historical Society, and of the American Historical Association ; 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. ith 100 Portraits, Maps, and Plans. In 2 vols., 8vo, £3 13s. 64. 

MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


THE SALON of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Letters and Journals, with Drawings and Studies. 
DE QUINCEY LETTERS. 
MEMORIALS of the DE QUINCEY FAMILY. In Letters and other Records here first published ; with Communica- 


tions from COLERIDGE, the WORDSWORTHS, HANNAH MORE, CHRISTOPHER NORTH, and others cf note. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, by 
A. H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E. In 2 vols. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS of THOMAS DE QUINCEY. Edited by A. H. Japp, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Vol. I. Additional 
SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS, and other Essays, Vol. II. CONVERSATION and COLERIDGE, and other Essays. . 
HEINE’S WORKS. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS of HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by Charles G. Leland, M.A. F.R.L5. I. Pictures 


OF TRAVEL. 
HEINE’S LIFE. 
A LIFE of HEINRICH HEINE. By Dr. Richard Garnett of the British Museum. (Uniform with the above.) 
IBSEN’S LIFE. 
THE LIFE of HENRIK IBSEN. By Henrik Jeger. Translated by Clara Bell; the Verse done into English from 
the Norwegian original by EDMUND GOSSE. Imi 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* Deserves a cordial and emphatic welcome.” 
IBSEN’S NEW DRAMA. 
A NEW PLAY. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian. 
TOLSTOI’S NEW PLAY. 
THE FRUITS of ENLIGHTENMENT. A Comedy in Four Acts. By Count Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian 
MS. by E. J. 4 » Phd. 
PROFESSOR KOCH'S GREAT DISCOVERY. 
COMMUNICATIONS on a REMEDY for TUBERCULOSIS. By Professor Robert Koch, Berlin. Authorised 
ranslation. emy Svo, wrapper, 1s. ; or limp cloth, Is. 6d, 
A NEW DANISH HISTORY. 
DENMARK. Its History, Topography, Language, Literature, Fine Arts, Sccial Life, and Finance. Edited by 
H. WEITEMEYER. With a Coloured Map. In 1 vol, demy svo. 
MR. WHISTLER’S BOOK. 
THE GENTLE ART of MAKING ENEMIES. As pleasingly exemplified in many instances wherein the serious 


ones of this eath, carefully exasperated, have been prettily spurred on to indiscretion and unseemliness while overcome by an undue sense of right. By J. M‘NEILL WHISTLER. 
Fifth Thousand. 4to, 10s. 6d. Large Paper Edition, Numbered and Signed, Two Guineas. 
SATURDAY REVIEW .—* Quite the most original book of the season. We claim for him the praise of being more than merely amusing, though that is much. We claim for him 
the pure temperament and profound conviction of the artist.” 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. | HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


In SRE VALLEY. By Harold Frederic, Author of “Seth’s | Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Brother’s Wife ” > rey ek 9 In 3 ps Mr. Fred h 2 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* Into his historic tive Mr. Frederic iia ; ogy po nlite egal 
oilgNclesren oU4n0r' eae 0 hi , nistori i coe 3 - a eric has woven a | Each Vol.: Cloth, 3s. 6d.; Pape i 
j ? j j j ; 
THE MARKED MAN. By Ada Cambridge. In 3 vols. IN GOD'S WAY. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,.—* The moral tone of this story, rightly considered, is | y 
pure and noble, though it deals with the problem of an unhappy marriage.” | PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guy de Maupassant 


MLL MALL GAZETTE.—* Contains one of the best. wri iex of mésalli : — “ 
ee oe = Pres Ake ks —— uins one of the best written stories of mésalliance that THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By Karl Emil Franzos, Author of “ For 
the Right,” &ec. 


THE MOMENT AFTER. A Tale of the Unseen. By Robert woRK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. By Count Lyof Tolstoi. 


DP tn my —*The story itself is certainly an impressive one, more especially the story | FANTASY. By Matilde Serao. 
SPEAKER.“ Few living authors could have imagined und written the narrative of | 


Maurizio Modena.” : ' 
maveet ae —— eet ‘aiaiie mel HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 
: ew a. a. aine. Popular 1t10N. | 
Twelfth Thousand. inivol. 36d MANUAL OF ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, AND 
Mr. Giapsroxe says:—‘**The Bondman’ is a work which I recognise the freshness, | LEAD ORES. By WALTER LEE BROW N, Revised ; with a Chapter on THE 
vigour, and sustained interest no less than its integrity of aim.” ASSAYING OF FUEL, &c. By A. B, GRIFFITHS. In1 vol., crown 8vo, Illus- 


trated, 7s. 6d 


! ‘E. 8. Tk , ' | 
ae ae Oe bie THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. By Arthur L. 
| a Ads n Vol., Crown 5vo, ustrated, os, 
THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By E-8, Phelpsand H.D. e497 as A FORM OF ENERGY. By R. H. Thurston. In1 vol, 
aA THEN.ELUM.—* A success in Biblical fiction.” crown vo, Tlustrated, 5s. 
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NTISS BETTINA WALKER is now in 


Town, and will RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS.—33, Upper 
Gloucester Place, Dorset Square. 


DVERTISER, aged 29, with several 


years’ experience uk thetout Knowledge of all branches of 
the work, desires appointment as PRINCIPAL or ASSISTANT ina 
LIBRARY. Good ys omen —Address Box 240, Willing’s Ady ertising 
Offices, 125, Strand, V 





N Experienced Linguist and Translator 

is desirous of ebtaining a little HOME WORK in FRENCH 

or GERMAN TRANSLATION. Has already published works — 
Miss Kay, 21, York Plac e, Edinburgh. _ : ert 


NCOME with OCCUPATION.—A man 


having a ‘small capital, who can work hard, can find a ver: 
[rodtable outlet for his time and money by co-operatin with 8 pate 
‘overnment Official. —letter to G. H. B. M., 1 285, Regent § street, W 





RUSSIAN (Instruction in) given, after 7 


by J. E. Newton (a native of St. Petersburg). Translation 
Holbort —Apvly ‘by letter, care of Messrs. Thompson & Boult, 323, High 
oll 


O ARTISTS.—Excellent STU "DIO, with 

good top and side at. in W.C. district, rent medente also 

larger Studio with North a) electric light. —Apply to Mr. Tuomas 
CLanke, 63, Chancery-lane, W4 


Facts HUNTED UP; Clues found ; 


Pedigrees traced; Registers searohed Bos a ay A b wie at. 
lated, condensed, , copied. or t m manu- 
Be ript or type in British Museum, Record ¢ offic, Local ageteien, &e. 
—Pracock & Peacock, 1, Doughty Street, W.« 


SG TAMMERERS should read a book by 


7 gentleman who cured himself —— suffering nearly for ty Be 
Price 13 stamps.—B. Bras.ey. Park, near H don. 


TL TPERARY AID. —The Rev. Professor 


IYORSEY, B.D., Chancellor's English Medallist, ASSISTS 
AUTHORS in the Composition and Correction of Prose and Verse, and 
Translates from the French, Italian, Portuguese, &c. —Coatham, 


CES ? 
RINCE’S HALL, PICCADILLY.— 
Under Distinguished Patrona A POPULAR LECTURE on 
a yy TALMUD” will be deliver the Rey. ISIDORE MYERS, 
B.A. (the Austr: en Lecturer), ty HURSDAY EVENING, 40 
Pat EMBER, 1890, commencing ‘at 8 o'clock, Sir PHILIP MAGNUS 
will peeeite, Tickets 1 10s. 6d., 5s., 38., 28 , and 1s, 


ES SRS. DRUMMOND & cO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC, 

the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFST: \ENG L. 

of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a 

steadily increasing demand for a by this justly celebrated 

pasonss for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 

ee Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 

& CU. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


No. 19, DECEMBER.—Price Sixpence. 
STUDIES in CHARACTER —No. 6 DR. KOCH. 
‘IN DARKEST ENGLAND.” By the Ven. Archdeacon Farnan, DD, 
TWO NEWLY DISCOVERED PAPERS by DE QUINCEY. 
ARE OUR WARSHIPS SEAWORTHY ? 
1. By the Right Hon. Lord Brassey, 
Il. By Rear-Admiral P. H. Cotomn. 


RETROSPECT of the RACING SEASON, 
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By Sir George Cuerwyyp, Bart. 


ETHER DRINKING. By Norman Kenn, M.D. 
FOLIOS and FOUOTLI@HTS. By L. F. Austiy. 
THE WORLD'S DESIRE, Book III. Chaps. VL, VIL, VILL By 


HM. River Haccarp and Anprew Lana. 
London: Loxemans, Green, & Co. 





COMPLETION OF BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 





On Monday next will be published the Eighth and 
concluding Volume of BLACKIE’S MODERN 
CYCLOPEDIA, Edited by Charles Annandale, 
M.A., LL.D., and illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings and Maps, ice 6s. in cloth, or 8s. 6d. 


in half-morocco. 


The Complete Work in 8 vois., cloth, 48s, or half- 
morocco, 68s., will be ready av “he same time 


Lonvon : 


TT 
BLACKIE & SON, “Laurrep, 49 anv 50, 


‘> Bamey. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SALE, 


Head Office 


Branch Offices | 


\ 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &e. 
(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and 'TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty oe a subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 

Aberdeen, be ford, Belfast, isminghase, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edint vurgh, Inverness, —. Leicester, 
Liverpool, ondon, Loug gh, Ma , Ne stle-on-Tyne, 
~~ Paisley. 

For Prospectus, &c., ey to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N 


| [JNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 


WALES. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS IN ENGLISH & MATHEMATICS 
The Senate is prepared to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTU RER 
in the Department of ENGLISH, and another in that of MATILE- 
MATICS, Salary £120. Appointment to date from the beginning of 
next term (January 7). Applications, with copies of testimonials, 
should be sent to the Rectstkan not later than DECEMBER 2orn. 





(LIMITED.) 


orn ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


- 30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
(241, BROMPTON 


ROAD, S.W. 


AND 


| 2. KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ovan N NAVAL EXHIBITION, 1891. 


Patron, HER MAJESTY TILE QUEEN 
President, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF W ALES, K.&., 
Honorary Admiral of the Fleet 


Firms intending to exhibit objects connected with the Royal Navy 
or Maritime interests in general are pees that all applications 
must be received by 30T1n NOVEMBER 

Owners of Paintings, Drawings, } 





Naval Relies, Models, &., are 


| invited to apply for Loan Forms and Regulations. 


A detailed statement of the position and duties of such Lecturers will i 


be furnished On application to 
Capwa Lap Daviss, Secretary and Registrar. 


_University College, — Noy. 24, 1800, 


LONDON . ALL ARMY EX -AMINATIONS. 
. INDIAN ©.8., &. ILL R.L CONSTABU- 

AND LARY CADETSHIPS, Loxvoy EstasLisuMent, 

Iz and 14, EARL’S COURT SQUARE, 8.W., 

y i under T. Mitter Macuine, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law. 
DU BLIN ‘ Desi Estasuisument, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 
- = MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Carrwopr 
Est. 1852. Crawsry, LL.D., 
petition Handbooks,” 


NEW MANUAL of BOOK. KEEPING 


for Wholesale and Retail Traders. Sy Pusure Crevus, 
Chartered Accountant. Price 3s. 6d. 


G. Bev. & Sons, York Street, W ©. ve and the Avruor, 33, Chancery 


Lane, 
BOOKS, 





O COMPILERS of GUIDE 

LITERARY MEN, ENGINEERS, and ROAD SURVEYORS, 

THE cCYCLIsStTs’ Trou RING CLUB ROAD BOOK. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT to act under the Editor in the preparation 
of the Northern portions of the C.T.C, Road Book. | Preference will 
be given to_a practical cyclist having a knowledge of both the North 
of England and Scottish roads, or to one who has previously been 
engaged upon the compilation of Route and Guide Books. Applicant 
must be prepared to devote his whole time to the work. State pees 
salary required, and qualifications possessed to the Secretary, C.T.C. 
140, Fleet Street, London, E.c. 


iN E W 


De Editor of * Open Com- .- 





For particulars, address Captain Atrrep Jevusos, RN, Hon. 
Secretary, 6, Craig's ¢ — London, 8. W. 


~ GATALOGUES. 
yrorzten BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DUL A U & co, a7, SOHO 8QU ARE. 


1A'TALOGUE (No. 35) of Cheap SECOND- 


HAND, ANCIENT, and MODERN BOOKS, including recently 
Vought Private Libraries and Purchases from Country Libraries (1,500 
iten Also a Catalogue of Books on Astrology, Freemasonry, Uccult 
Sciences, Phrenology, Spiritualism, h. |?_ oor = Witchcraft, &. 
(282 items). Free for penny stamp.—H. W. Baxi, Barton-on-lHumber, 
| (7 miles from ILull). 





CATALOGUES 


SECOND-HAND STOCK 


or 


DAVID NUTT, 270 & 271, Strand, W.C. 
XX. Classics and Works on Classical Antiquity. 


854 lots. 

XXI. Folklore (including Proverbs and Folk- 
songs), Philology and Literature of the eee. Comma, 
¢ ‘eltic; and Scandinavian languages. 498 lot 

XXII. Library of the late (:. Masson, Esq., of 
Ilarrow (French Vhilology, Literature, and History 
532 lots. 
To be had free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the eins off the published | peters o 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services jarge and 
choice stuck, many in handsome ealf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
tor presents, well displayed in show rooms, to selectfrom. Export nd 
country orders punctually executed. 
Catalogues gratis und postage free. 
Gitseet & Fievp, No. 67, Moorgate Street, Londou 
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THE LEISURE HOUR 


For DECEMBER contarnss— 


The Story of Francis Cludde. Chaps. III.-IV. BySranvey J. Weyman, 
Author of ‘‘ The House of the Wolf,” &c._ Tllustrated by F. Dadd. 
Seenann-Saateian. and their Tales for the People. By Kicnaxv 
EATH. 
Everyday Life on the Railroad. I1.—In the Booking Uftive. By W. J. 
- Gorvoyn. 
Crossing the Mamisson. By Micnari A. Morutsoy. Illustrated. 
The Lost Bird. By Jounson Barker. 


The Incomplete Adventurer. Chaps. IV.-VI. By Ticuz Horxrns, 


Development of Theology in 


work enters upon a survey of the progress of 
Theology in Great Britain since 1825, treating of the 
Nolen, Carlyle, F. V 
iColerid Jarlyle, 

W. H 
Seeley, Herb. Spence: 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
DR. PULSER ASS Teay IMPORTANT SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 


Each 2.. Gd. 

Edited by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. Oxon. 
THE NEW VOLUME Is- 
STUDIES IN PESSIMISM. 
1. The Wisdom of Life. [Second Edition. 
2. Counsels and Maxims, (Sera! Kiition. 


GERMANY anl GREAT BRITAIN since 3825. 
Thick large 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
After devoting 300 pp. to German Theology, the 


of Philosophy in their relation to Theology 

‘, W, Newman, Jas. Mill, Sir 
ansel, F. D. Maurice, Mat. Arnold, 
t b r, J. Caird, T. H. Green, Seth, 
Flint, Martineau and Parties and Movements in 


amilton, 


Author of ‘‘ The Nugents of Carriconna,” &c. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Week, yg Puses, 3. Religion : a Dialozue, &c. ‘Second Edition. 
Natural History Notes and Anecdotes. The Urchin Fish: Diodon Hare, D. Maurice, Srskine, J. M. Campbell i. The Ars of Literature. Jn preparation. 


Histrix—Flying Fish. By Wituiam Wyarr Gitt, B.A. 

Studies in Character: Napoleon I. By Apam Ranxtne. 

Science of Old Age. Present Length of Life—Vegetable and Animal Lon- 
gevity—Climate and Habits—Care of Old Age—Common Errors, &c. By A. ScnurieLv, M.D. 

Under Discussion. Some Aspects of Emigration. By Mrs. Mayo, Author 
of “* Voices from the Highways.” 

‘‘ Yankee Dodges.”’ Streets and Houses—Hotels and Restaurants—Venti- 
lation and Warming. By W. E. Buck. With Illustrations. 

Passages in the Life of a Marabou Stork. 

Science Notes. The Meteoritic Bombardment of the Moon—Profesxor 
Ewing’s Model of Magnetised Molecules—Earthworms and Agriculture in Africa—Photo- 
graphy of Lightning: the Dark Flash. 

Varieties. Japanese Courtship—Meissonier’s Picture of ‘‘ 1814’’—Frozen 
Meat from the River Plate, &c. 

Household Queries. 

Frontispiece—‘‘1814.”’ After the Picture by Merssonter. 


Sixpence Monthly of all Newsagents. 


£ 
. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 








GREEK PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Author of “ Social 
Life in Greeve,” ‘Greek Life and Thought,” ‘Rambles and Studies in Greece,’’ &c. 
With 2 Maps and many Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges ; 

or in morocco, elegant, 28s. 
“ Unquestionably the lest book of the kind which has yet appeared. Dr. Mahaffy knows Greece as few 
Englishmen know her.”—St James's Guzette. 
“We linger over the pages of text and illustration, and no doubt many will be similarly fascinated if 
they adopt our advice to read aud mark every portion of this, one of the most delightful books of the ‘ Pen 


and Pencil Series.’ "—Queen. 

EVOLUTION, MODERN IDEAS of, as RELATED to 
REVELATION and SCIENCE. By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G., LL.D., 
¥.R.S., Author of ‘* Acadian Geology,” ‘* The Chain of Life in Geological Time,” ‘* Egypt 
and Syria: their Physical Features in Relation to Bible History,” &c. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

* It embodies the thoughts of an eminent geologist on some of the chief flaws and discrepancies in 
what he justly styles the ‘ hypothesis’ of evolution. If there is anything calculated to arrest the cock-sure 


young scientist, who is always the young man in a hurry, this book will do it. Perhaps nothing but a 


counterblast—and Sir Wm. Dawson's hook is too well reasoned to deserve the term—can be expected to shake 
the unfaltering confidence of the middlemen of science, who purvey Darwinism, or what they consider 
to be Darwinism, to the intelligent multitude.”—Saturday Review. 


ANCIENT EPHESUS, MODERN DISCOVERIES on the 


SITE of. _ By the late J. T. WOOD, F.S.A., Author of “ Discoveries at Ephesus, 
including the Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana.” /iy-paths of Bible 
Kuowledye, No. 14. With 13 Illustrations. Crown svo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


EARLY BIBLE SONGS. By A. W. Drysdale, MA. 


By-paths of Bible Knowledge, No. 15. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE RITES and WORSHIP of the JEWS. New and 


Revised Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


BIBLICAL ATLAS and SCRIPTURE GAZETTEER. New 


and Revised Edition. Maps by Hexry Courrier, F.R.G.8. Royal 4to, 5s. cloth boards, 


HEALTH at HOME. By Dr. Alfred T. Schofield. 1s 6d, 
cloth. A Useful Book in every House. 
Containing one of cach of the following, which may be had separately at One Venny each :— 





No. 1. How to Avoid Dying before our Time. | No. 7. On the Care of the Skin. 

No. 2. On Breathing and Ventilation. No. &. On Clothes. 

No. 3. On Blood Poisons. No. 9. On Cooking and Eating. 

No. 4. The Care of Children. No. 10. On Babies. 

No. 5. How to Nurse a Sick Person. No. 11. Common Ailments. 

No. 6. What to do in Accidents. No. 12. How tu be Healthy in One Reem 


WHAT to READ at WINTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 
‘art L.—Verse. Part I1.—Prose. Part II.—Stories, Pictures, and Parables in Verse for 
Sunday Reading. Part IV.—Sunday Readings in Prose. Edited and Arranged by the 
Rev. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Sent Back by the Angels,’ 
** Poor Folk’s Lives,” &c. Each vol. 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 


* We are sure these readings will be welcomed wherever the audience has not been demvralised by over- 


muvh of the comic.”—Guardian. 
THE ENGLISH REFORMATION of the SIXTEENTH 
With Chapters on Monastic England and the Wyclittite Reformation. 


CENTURY. 
Jin s:ated by Maps and Portraits. By the Rev. W. H. BECKETT. Church History 
Series, No.7. Crown svo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


PIONEERS of ELECTRICITY; or, Short Lives of the 
Great Electricians. By J. MUNRO, Author of “ Electricity and its Uses.” ‘With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 

g, Lighting, 
nstitutions. By 


HOW LONDON LIVES: the Feeding, Cleansin 
and Police of London. With Chapters on Post Oftice and other 
W. J. GORDON. Vhe Leisure Hour Library, New Series, No.1. With many Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 2s., cloth boards. 


FOUNDRY, FORGE, and FACTORY. By W. J. Gordon. 


The Leisure Hour Library, New Series, No.2. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
2s. cloth boards, 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW ; anv or ALL BooxksEL_ers. 


Stanley, R. W. Mackay, Seeley, 


Kingsley, Jowett 
ison, Westcott, Robertson Smith, 


Edersheim, Davic “ Mr. Saunders has done English readers a genuine 
fateh). ° service.”—Atheneum. 
*,* The above work 


* urth Volume of 
SONNENSCHE. 


frye ie Pe “ Let your view of Schopenhauer le what it may, 


IN’S , " of PHILO- you cannot help enjoying and admiri he wei 
SOPH YS Baked DHCD ae yu cannot help enjoying and admiring the wealth 


of observation reflection, and wisdom,”—T ruth, 


NOVELS. A 


MRS. SPENDER'S NEW NOVEL. 
Lady Hazleton’s Confession 


By the Author of “ Her Brother's Keeper,” &e. 


3 vols, 


Civilisation of the Renais- 
SANCE in ITALY. By J. BURCKHARDT. 





TWO NEW 


LUCAS MALET'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Wages of Sin By tle 
Aatiue of “Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” &e. 

NEW POEM BY MR, BARLOW. Oe 2 

From Dawn to Sunset. 





Book I. The SONG of YOUTH. Book II The Translated by 8. G.C MIDDLEMORE. New 
SONG of MANHOOD. Book I. The SONG Edition. Thick 8vo 15s. 
“ee , by oe By GEORGE BAR- “It already has a European reputation. The 


translation is admirable, and has, moreover, Dr, 
Geiger’s additions to both text and notes.” 
Bookseller. 


> 
Monumental Brasses. By 
the Rev. H. W. MACKLIN. With 13 Full-page 
Plates (18 full-length figures) and 18 other Tlus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. 


“The manual is the best that ho« appeared—or is 
likely for long to appear—on the subject.”— Scotsman. 


Household Dictionary of 
Ltr sag: me A af R. WALTERS, M.D. 


“Well deserving of success."—saturl y Review. 
“Is as nearly perfect as possible.” 
Glugow Herald. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. ‘carlet cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

The NEW VOLUME is by Mr. LAURENCE GRONLUND, eutitled: 

OUR DESTINY: the Influence of Socialism on Morals and 
Religion; an Essay in Ethies, 

1. Work and Wages, Tuonoip Rocers. 

2. Civilisation : Cause and Cure. KE. Canrenrer. 

%. Quintessence of Socialism. Dr, Scuarreie. 


ALSU, A SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION 
OF MR. BARLOW’S 


The Pageant of Life. Crown 


8vo, 4s. 6d, 
Just published, price 1s., boards. 


Speeches on the Irish Question 
1887-90. By the Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, M.?. Issued under the auspic-s of 
the National Liberal Union. 

SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 


Public Schools’ Year-Book: 


a Complete Record of all Matters of Interest for 
Parents, Schoolmasters, and Boys. Limp cloth, 
2s. 6d. Part IL. (ATHLETICS), separately, Is. 


Bismark and State Socialism, W. IL. Dawsox. 
Godwin's Political Justice. Edit. 11. 8. Sant. 
The French Revolution, FE. Becrour Bas. 


1. 


I. 


4. Darwinism & Politics. D.G. Rirenie, M.A. Oxon. 14 Co-operative Commonwealth. L. Groxianp. 

5. Religion and Socialism. E. Be.rour Bax. 15. Essaysand Addresses. 1. Bosanquet, M.A.Oxon, 
6. Ethies of Socialism. FE, Betront Bax. 16. Charity Organisation. CS. Locn, 

7. Drink Question. Dr. Kate Mirenene. 17. Thoreau’s Reform Papers Edit. HS. Sant, 

8. Promotion of Happiness Prof. Macmituan. 18. Self-ilelp 100 Years Ago. G. J. Horvoake, 





9. England’s Ideal, &c. E, Carvenrer. 19 State Reformatory of E.mira. A. Winter 
10. Socialism in England. Sipyey Wenn, LL.B. 20. Common Sense about Women, T. W. Hiugtxsun, 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE (Nov., 1890), 
comprising over 600 WORKS, will be sent post free on application. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Savane, Lonvon. 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS'S ‘NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., with an Illustration of the Novelist’s Chilet, and 
a Portrait. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: Some Characteristics. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
With a Bibliography by Jonx Lave, &e. 


Just ready, medium 16mo, fancy wrapper, 6d. and 1s. net. 


POOR PEOPLE’S CHRISTMAS: a Poem. 
By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. 


Just ready, imperial 16mo, boards, price 5s. net, 
A SICILIAN IDYLL: a Pastoral Play. 
By JOHN TODHUNTER. 
With a Frontispiece by Warren Crane. 


Printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, in an Edition of 250 copies, at 5s. net, and 
60 Copies Large Paper, numbered and signed, at 10s. 6d. net. 


*.* The L. TP. Copies are nearly all sold. 


SECOND EDITION, just ready, post Svo, buckram, price 7s. 6d. 
ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and Thoughts. 
By JOHN T. NETTLESHIP. 





Just ready, 8vo, wrapper, price 3s. 6d. 
ALMA MURRAY, PORTRAIT AS 
BEATRICE CENCI. 


With Critical Notice containing Fovr Lettars from Resear Browsixe. 








Lonvon : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico Srrezr, W. 
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The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
For specimens, | 


Societies, and the leading Publishers. 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of a by Holman Hunt, of Por- 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SPRING,” by 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Feproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


““THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M., Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,’ per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


Just Published. 1 vol., Svo, 7s, 6d. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: a Poem. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Complete, clearly printed, and bound in gilt cloth, from a 
special design by the Author. 


List of other Works, by same Author, on application. 
London: Reeves & Trurver, 196, Strand, W.C. 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM, 
by P. F. FITZGERALD, Author of ‘* The Philosophy of 
Self Consciousness,” and ‘tA Treatise on the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason.” 

‘ Asably reasoned as it is profound in thought.” 
World. 

* Beneath the profusion of philosophical and poetical quota- 
tions, there is a distinct vein of thought.””-—Mind. 
“Successful as a protest against the excessive study of 
physicists.’”’—Saturday Review, 
London: KrGan Pau, Trencu, Tripver, & Co., Ltd. 


Literary 


NOW READY. 
DYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 


A. Gantanp Mears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7s. 6a. 

London: Kecan Pavt, Trexcu, Tresver, & Co. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 294 pp., hand-made paper, price 10s. 6d, 


ACRED and SHAKESPEARIAN 
AFFINITIES; being analogies between the writings of the 
Psalmists and of Shakespeare. By Cuaries ALFRED SWINBURNE. 
Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 


on the Mth, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Seconp Epirioy, crown 8vyo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

‘Tt is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”’—Christian World, 

“While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.” Christian Leader, 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: *“ THOUGHTS «1 
DEMOCRACY” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loypoy : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Furniva. Srreer, Hoipory. 
And all Booksellers. 





| EVELYN AB 


EDITED BY 








NATIONS” SERIES. 


Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6. 


} ‘The above will be a collection of biographical studies of the lives and work of a number of representative historical 


of the National conditions surrounding him during his career. 


and Maps. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


trations. Pp. 460, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


Zaaudam 


s. 6d. 


DUST and its DANGERS. By 


“The Story of the Bacteria,” &c. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HISTORY of NORWAY. By 


extra, 6s. 


NOW READY, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE TEMPLE LIBRARY. 


‘“‘ May fairly rank as an edition de luxe .....The publishers 
well deserve the gratitude of all book collectors.” 
_ Atheneum. 


The POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
LOVELL BEDDOES. 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, and with Two Etchings by 
Herbert Railton. 

The text includes the exceedingly rare ‘‘ Improvisatore,” 
and several Poems now for the first time printed from the 
MS. in the possession of the late Mr. Kubert Browning. 

The edition is limited to 500 copies. There is also a 
Large-Paper Edition of 125 copies, ut it is already com- 
pletely out of print at the Publishers’, . : . 

The following is a —_— Works already issued in this 
Library :— 


LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. Edited by 
— BIRRELL, (Only fifteen copies remain 


POEMS and PLAYS of OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH, Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
JOHNSON. 


SELECT ESSAYS of Dr. 
Edited by BIRKBECK HILL. 
LANDOR’S PERICLES and ASPASIA. 
Edited hy C. G. CRUMP. 
Each having Six Etchings by Herbert Railton. 


All the Large-Paper Copies of the above are completely out 
of print ; and very short numbers of the Small-Paper remain 





CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 
ANNOTATED AND ACCENTUATED, 
With Illustrations of English Life in Chaucer's Time. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. | 

“ No hetter edition of Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales’ has been | 
produced for many a day...... The illustrations from the Elles- 
mere MS, are capital guides to the student, as giving an 
authoritative glimpse into the lifeof Chaucer’stime. Aspecial 
word of recognition must be awarded to the scholarly essay 
under the title ‘Concluding Remarks, in which the author 
inetly but powerfully surveys what Chaucer did for his own 


HOLLAND and its PEOPLE. By Edmondo de Amicis. 


lated from the Italian by CAROLINE TILTON. New Revised Edition, printed from new plates. With 77 Tlus- 


German Language and Literature at Columbia College. 





time, for ours, and for remotest posterity. ‘The volume forms 
a thoroughly trustworthy text-book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


{ J. M. DENT & CO., ALpINE Hovsz 





ch aracters about whom have gathered the great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted, 
in many instances, as types of the several National ideals. With the life of each typical character will be presented a picture 


Fach Volume will be handsomely printed in large crown Svo, and will contain numerous Full-page Illustrations 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and the STRUGGLE of PROTESTANT- 
ISM for EXISTENCE. By (. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


“It isa lively and well-written version of one of the most remarkable stories to be found in authentic history.”— Sunday Times. 
** The style of the book is crisp, blunt, almost sturdy, but eminently readable.” —Wanchester Examiner, 


NELSON, and the NAVAL SUPREMACY of ENGLAND. By 


Trans- 


CosrEN'’s.—Holland—Zealand—Rotterdam—Delft—-The Hague—Leyden —Haarlem — Amsterdam — Utrecht — Broeck — 
Alkmaar—Helder—The Zuyder Zee - Friesland - Groningen—From Groningen to Arnhem. 


LIBERTY and a LIVING. How to get Bread and Butter, Sun- 
shine and Health, Leisure and Books, without Slaving Away One’s Life. By P. G. HUBERT, Jun. 16mo, cloth, 


* It is an extremely pleasant and readable little volume.”—Sunday Times, 
* All will read his well-written little book with keen interest, and no little enjoyment.” 


Scolsman, 


T. M. Prudden, M.D., Author of 


This little book has been written with the purpose of informing people, in simple language, what the real danger is of 
acquiring serious disease, especially consumption, by means of dust-laden air, and how this danger may be avoided. 


Hjalmar H. Boyesen, Professor of 


With 79 Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 560 pp., cloth 


G. P. PUTNAMS SONS, 27, King Witi1am Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon; anp New York. 


MESSRS. J M. DENT & CO.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


LORD TENNYSON’S POETICAL 


WORKS. 

J. M. DENT & CO, are now supplying LORD TENN YSON’S 
WORKS (Macmillan's 7s, 6d, Edition), with 12 Etchings by 
Herbert Railton and John Jellicoe, price, in cloth extra, gilt 
top, 12s. 6d. ; and in various extra leather bindings, of which 
they will be pleased to forward lists to the Trade. 


These Etchings can also be supplied bound up with the 
Eight-Vol. Edition in leather bindings, 


CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, With an Etchin 
by Herbert Railton. New and Cheap Edition. Clot 
extra, gilt top, 2s, 6d, 

© This edition of the Gentle Elia is one of the most dainty 
that has been issued for a long while. The style is decidedly 
artistic, the paper of the best, and the editing most 
judicious.’ — Bookseller. 


WITH the POETS. A Selection of English 
Poetry. By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. New and Cheap 
Edition. With 10 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘* Has long taken its place in the first rank of selections of 
English poetry.” — Bookseller, 


SONGS from TENNYSON. 16mo, cloth, 


gilt edges, 1s, 6d., with six photos, 2s, Gd. 


|REVERIES of a BACHELOR; or, a Book 


of the heart. By IK MARVEL, with an Etching by 
Percy Moran, A volume of delicate Essays, elegantly 
printed, Cloth extra, with special design on back and 
side, 1 vol., post Svo, 5s, 


DREAM LIFE: a Fable of the Seasons. 
By the Author of ‘“ Reveries of a Bachelor,” with an 
Ktching by Percy Moran. Cloth extra to match above 
volume. 1 vol., post 8vo, 5s, 


69, Grear Eastern Strezr, ELC. 
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DEAN & SON'S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Now ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo. 


price 10s. 
SCENES THROUGH the BATTLE 


SMOKE; being Reminiscences in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. ARTHUR MALE, 
Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 
8 large Illustrations by Sidney Paget, War Artist to the 
Illustrated London News in these Campaigns. 

Lord Cranbrook writes :—‘‘ Mr. Male’s personal knowledge 

of the events makes his interesting book more valuable.” 


Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS in GERMAN 


PRISONS ; being Reminiscences during and after the 
Franco-German War. By Canon E. GUERS, Army 
Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work is illustrated with Portraits of the leading actors 
in these terrible scenes. ‘The thrilling narrative helps one to 
realise the self-denial and heroism of those who gave up much 
of the comfort of this life to tend the sufferings of the sick, 
wounded, and helpless soldiers suddenly interred in fortress 
and hospital. 


Handsomely bound, large post ¢vo, price 6s. 


SOUVENIRS of the SECOND 
EMPIRE;; or, the Last Days of the Court of Napoleon. 
By the COMTE de MAUGNY, formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet 
Minister is full of anecdotes relating to all that passed 
amongst the Court and Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, 
in the reign of Napoleon III.; also numerous portraits and 
particulars as to the lives of all the celebrities of the period. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Con- 
sisting of Twenty-nine Fairy Tales. Translated from 
various Languages by ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With 24 Illustrations by RICHARD DOYLE, a 
Memoir of Doyle, and an Introduction by a Member of 
the Folk-lore Society. 


Feap. ito, handsomely bound, cloth, price 5s. 


’ 

BERGES COMPLETE NATURAL 
HISTORY of the ANIMAL, MINERAL, and VEGE- 
TABLE KINGDOMS. Edited by R. F. CRAWFORD, 
F.S.8. With 16 Jarge exquisitely Coloured Plates, con- 
taining over 250 Animals and over 100 smaller Tlustra- 
tions. 

This is the most complete book of any yet issued on this 
subject, inasmuch asit deals fully with Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, 
Insects, Trees, Plants, Minerals, Fossils, &c., each part of the 
subject being profusely illustrated, thus showing at a glance 
the appearance of the object described. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME: his Life and 
Character. By a FELLOW STUDENT. 
This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with 
most interesting and characteristic anecdotes of the private 
life of the great ex-Chancellor, from his childhood upwards. 


Cloth, handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
BY MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 


INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS of the 
= of the TUILERIES;; or, the Eve of an Empire’s 
THIRD EDITION. Price 6s. Large post 8vo. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MY MISTRESS the EMPRESS 


EUGENIE; cr, Court Life at the Tuileries. 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, 4to, price 2s. 6d. 


UNCLE DUMPIE’S MERRIE MONTHS. 
By ROBERT ST. JOUN CORBET. 

A most amusing Story, told in lively Verse, showing the 
Adventures of Uncle Dumpie and his Nephews and Nieces in 
the Channel Tunnel. With 12 humorous Full-Page Ilus- 
trations, and numerous smaller ones by J. H. Roberts. 


Crown 4to, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, red edges, price 7s. 


The LITTLE ONE’S OWN COLOURED 
PICTURE ANNUAL for 1891. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, gold and colour, with over 500 
Stories in Prose and Verse, and 208 Full-Page fresh novel 
Pictures in Chromo Colours, besides Kindergarten 
Lessons, Riddles, Puzzles, &c. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, emblematic cloth 
gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK of WONDERS, 
EVENTS, and DISCOVERIES. By JOHN TIMBS, 
Author of “ Things not Generally Known,” &c. New 
and Revised Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 


London: Dean & Son, 160a, Flect Street, E.C., 
Oftice of ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage.”’ 


| Work of Sir F. 





J. S. VIRTUE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Art Annual for 1890, being 


the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the “ ART JOURNAL,” 
consisting of the Life and Work of 


BIRKET FOSTER. 


By MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B., Editor of the At Jounal. 

With an Original Etching by the Artist, Two Full-page 
Steel Engravings, and nearly 40 Illustrations in the Text. 

Uniform with the above in price and binding, the Life and 

LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A., Sir J. E. 

MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A., J. L. E. 

MEISSONIER, J. C. HOOK, R.A., and ROSA BONHEUR. 


The Seven ART ANNUALS may be had handsomely 
bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 1s. 


Now ready, price 21s. 


The Art Journal Volume for 1890. 


Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and 12 Full-page 
Etchings and Engravings, after the following eminent 
Artists :—Frank Bramury, E. A. Watrertow, A.R.A., 
E. Biuam Leiguroxy, Duprey Harpy, Kerevtey Hans- 
WELLE, GEorGE CLAussEN, &e. 


Handsomely bound, super-royal ito, £1 1s. 


Sketches of England. By a 


FOREIGN ARTIST (Mons. MYRBACH, Illustrator of 
*Tartarin sur les Alpes’’), anda FOREIGN AUTHOR 
(Mons. P. VILLARS, of the “ Journal des Debats”’), 
With Eight Full-page Coloured Plates and o.er 60 Illus- 
trations in the Text. The following places, among 
others, are described: — Dover, Canterbury, Ramsgate, 
Margate, Chatham, Rochester, London, Oxford, York, 
Leeds, Liverpoo!, Chester, Llandudno, Carnarvon, &c. 





Large folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt top, £3 3s. 
Edition limited to 500 Numbered Copies. 


9 . . Y r 

Turner’s Richmondshire. A Scries 
of 20 Line Engravings after J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., 
printed on India paper from the original plates. With 
Descriptions by Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, and an Intro- 
duction by M. B. HUISH, LL.B. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


. 9 ° Ld 1 . 
Adeline’s Art Dictionary, contain- 
ing a Complete Illustrated Index of all Terms used in 
Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and Archaeology. Trans- 
lated from the French and Enlarged, with nearly 2,(00 
Illustrations. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 


French Cookery for Ladies. 
a “CORDON BLEU” 
SETT), Author of ‘Economical French Cookery for 
Ladies.” 

Demy Ato, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


Clubland : Lendon and Provincial. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. With about 50 Illustrations of 
the Principal Clubs in London and the United Kingdom, 
including 16 Full-page Plates. 
“ A desirable book which will doubtless be in much request 
as a gift.””—Scotsman. 





Royal 4to. £2 2s. 


The Seine and the Loire. 


trated by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. With 61 Line 
Engravings. Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress 
by M. B. HUISH, LL.B. 
“The plates are all interesting and of exceptional beauty 
and finish.”’— Morning Post. 





Small imperial ito, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 1s. 


Jerusalem, the Holy City. By 
Colonel Sir CHARLES WILSON. With abort 80 
Engravings on Steel and Wood. 

‘*No work we know gives so good an idea of the Holy City, 
with its sacred surroundings and its historical remains.” 
Times. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


A Manual of Decorative Com- 
position. For Designers, Decorators, Architects, and 
Industrial Artists. By HENRI MAYEUX. Translated 
by J. GONINO, and illustrated by nearly 300 Engravings. 

“Mr. Mayeux’s method is admirable, and it is really won- 
derful how much information, how many practical hints, how 
much valuable criticism he packs into his three hundred odd 
pages.”— Glasgow Herald. 





Lonpvon: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Linrrep, 
26, Ivy Lanz, EC. 





Ilus- | 


By | 


(Madame LEBOUR-FAWS- | 





MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ LIST. 
Mr. Gladstone’s New Book. 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK 
OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


A Series of Old Testament Studies. 
Revised and Enlarged from Good Words. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Now ready. 


New Work by the Dean of Cloucester. 


DREAMLAND IN HISTORY. 
The Story of the Norman Dukes. 
By H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 
With over 60 Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
Imperial &vo, 21s. 


On December 1. 
Dean Plumpire’s Life of Ken. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF THOMAS KEN. 


By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
With Portrait and numerous Illustrations by Whymper. 


Popular Edition. 2 vols., demy Svo, 12s. 
| Now vredy. 





TWO SPLENDID GIFT-BOOKS. 





Each handsomely bound, 7s. 6.1. 


GOOD WORDS 


VOLUME FOR 1890. 
With over 200 Illustrations by the best Artists, and 
containing New Stories 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
J. M. BARRIE, 
AND 
HELEN SHIPTON. 
Along with Important Contributions by 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. | Bishop of Peterborough. 
Prof. Flint, D.D., LL.D. | Bishop of Ripon. 
Sir R. 8. Ball, F.R.S. | Dean of Gloucester. 


R. H. Hutton. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Edward Sa Set Prof. Marcus Dous, D.D. 
Prof. Ricker, F.R.S. Rev. Harry Jones. 
&c. &c. { Now realy, 
THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


VOLUME FOR 1890. 
With over 200 Illustrations by the best Artists, and 
containing New Stories 
By ANNIE 8S. SWAN, 
SILAS K. HOCKING, 





And Others 
Along with Important Contributions by 
Arch. of Canterbury. R. M. Ballantyne. 
Bishop . ee ) ae , saa 

shop of Ripon. es rne. 
Bisho of Sodor and Man. Darley Dale. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. Mrs. Fawcett. 
H. Montagu Butler, D.D. Prof. W. G. Blaikie. 

&e. 





&ec. 
TWO NEW CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
IN THE SHADE OF SCHIEHALLION. 


THE “GOOD WORDS” CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By C. BLATHERWICK, Author of “ Peter Stonnor,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Now ready. 


Now ready, 


THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. 
THE“ SUNDAY MAGAZINE” CHRISTMAS STOKY. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., 

Author of *‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Price Sixpence. 


Price Sixpence. 


{ Now ready. 


15 anv 16, Tavistock Street, Covent GARvEN, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT. — 
NEW BOOKS 


Now ready. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


Musical Reminiscences of Half a Century. By WILLERT 
BEALE, Author of ‘‘ The Enterprising Impresario,” &c. 
“Mr. Willert Beale has, in his Reminiscences, given us a greater 
romance of real life than wiil be found in twenty volures of novels by 
the most eminent authors. Yet all so naturally and so simply toid 
“The Baron pe Bookworms” in Punch. 


THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. In 2vols.,demy 8vo, 30s. 


“A book which will attract and interest many as the unpretending 
record of a long life and a varied experience Mr. Cooper has lived 
through an unparalleled series of social changes ; he has seen and 
known many famous men, and his own life has not been without its 
romantic story of a rise from obscurity to renown.”— Times. 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE LETTERS and DIARIES of 


MAJOR BARTTELOT, Commander of the Rear Column 
of Mr. Stanley’s Expedition. With Portrait and Maps. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


BY MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH STABLE and SADDLE- 


ROOM: A Practical Guide for all concerned in the 

Ownership or Management of Horses. By ARTHUR T. 

FISHER, late Major 21st Hussars. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 

_“* We warmly recommend this thoroughly practical and comprehen- 

sive treatise. The information covers all the ground in a very com- 

plete fashion ; it descends to the most minute details, and is not above 
the ‘ next best thing’ in cases where the best is too costly.” 

St. James's Gazetle. 


BY MR. BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, High- 


ways and Otherways. By EDWARD BARKER. In 1 
vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

“ Often and well as the picturesque features of France have been 
described, there are few books now before the public that, taken 
altogether, give a pleasanter and more comprehensive view of what is 
to be seen, done, and suffered there, than does this volume.” 
Manchester Examiner. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ACTE.” 


THE DELIVERANCE of ROBERT 


CARTER. By HUGH WESTBURY, Author of 
“ Frederick Hazzleden,” &e. 2 vols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A DAUGHTER OF DIVES.” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 


By LEITH DERWENT, Author of “ Circe’s Lovers,” 

&e. 3 vols. 
“There is something very ‘creepy’ about this strange story of 
hypnotism, dissection, clairvoyance, and other provinces of occult or 
transcendental science. The choice of material, and method of con- 
struction are alike admirable in producing a book with decided merits 
of itsown. It plunges at the outset in medias res; it never forsakes 
the almost lurid path it designs to follow; it culminates with an 
appropriately wild suggestion.’ —Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 
By MARIE CORELLI, Author of “ Ardath,” “A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” &e. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“ A story of absinthe and absinthewrs—a grim, realistic drama.” 
Athenaeum. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton, Author 
of ‘Cometh Up as a Flower,” &e. 3 vols. 
“Miss Broughton is as vivacious and readable as usual in her last 
novel.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“In this novel, the author strikes, perhaps, a deeper and truer note 
of human sympathy than has been audible in any other of her fictions. 
The interest is not only well maintained, but wholesome and edify- 


ing.”—Globe. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


THE HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By 


net HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ The Channings,”’ &e. 
vols, 


TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 
MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of “Thirlby Hall,” &e, 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By Rosa N. Carey, 


Author of “‘ Wee Wifie,” &c. Each in 1 voi., crown 8vo, 6s. 





RicHARD Bent.Ey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Ver Majesty the Que 


’ 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
Dedicated to the Queen by Her Majesty’s Special Permission. 


Nelson : the Public and Private 


Life of Horatio, Viscount Nelson. By G. LATHOM 
BROWNE, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘* Wellington,” 
‘Narratives of State Trials,’ &c. With Heliogravure 
Frontispiece and 13 Full-page Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 18s. | Ready. 





“RIP VAN WINKLE’S” LIFE. 


The Autobiography of Joseph 


Jefferson. With many Full-page Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Royal Svo, cloth, gilt tops, 16s. [ Ready. 


JOURNEYS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


With the Beduins: a Narrative of 


Journeys to the East of the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
Palmyra, &c. By GRAY HILL. Sixty-eight Ilustra- 
tions and Map. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. | Ready. 





By the Author of ‘* ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.” 


The English Novel in the Time 


of Shakespeare. By J. J. JUSSERAND. With 6 
Heliogravures, and many other Illustrations in the text, 
Demy 8vo, handsome cloth, gilt tops, 21s. Dec. 4. 


“M. Jusserand’s fascinating volume.”—(uarterly Review. 


The Vikings in Western Christen- 
dom, A.D. 789-888. By C. F. KEARY, Author of 
* Outlines of Primitive Belief.’ 


With Map and Tables. 
Demy &vo, cloth, 16s. 


(Ready. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
The Life and Times of Savonarola. 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by 
LINDA VILLARI. Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols., 
large crown &vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 21s. Ready. 
** Not only a masterly portrait of Savonarola, but a graphic 
and picturesque delineation of « very remarkable period of 
Italian History.’”’—JVall Mall Guzette, 


. ‘ . . 

Gottfried Keller : a Selection of 
his Tales. ‘Translated, with a Memvir, by KATE 
FREILIGRATH KROEKER, Translator of ‘* Brentano’s 
Fairy Tales.””, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








Just ready, Volume VI. of “THE CAMEO SERTES. 


Lyrics. By A. Mary F. Rosinson 

(Madame Jas. Darmesteter, . 

Feap. 8vo, half bound, paper boards, ang 
_ Ready. 


Frontispiece. 
Volume XXVIII. of * THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


Mexico. By Susan Have. Maps, 


Tilustrations, and Index. Crown svo, faney cloth, gold 
lettered, 5s. | Dees A. 


Yolume V. of “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 
The Buccaneers and Marooners 


of America: Being en account of the Famous Adven- 
tures and Daring Deeds of certain Notorious Freebooters 
of the Spanish Main. Edited by HOWARD PYLE. 
Illustrated. Large crown svo, cloth, 5s. Dees Ay 





NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. Just ready. 


Philosopher Dick: Adventures and 


Contemplations of « New Zealand Shepherd. 2 vols., 
crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 
“A well-written and vivid picture of life in the New 
Zealand Bush.”’—Svottish Leader. 





NEW BIBLICAL ROMANCE. 
Hadasseh ; or, from Captivity to 


the Persian Throne. By E. LEUTY COLLINS ‘Emilie 
Lancaster), Author of ‘“‘’I'ween Heaven and Earth,” 
&e. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Dec. 4, 


Chess for Beginners, and the 


Beginnings of Chess. By R.B. SWINTON. Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 4s. 6d. 
(Ready. 


LonpDon : : 
1T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Square, E.C. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
WILD LIFE on a TIDAL WATER: 


the History of a House Boat and Crew. By Dr. P. H. 
EMERSON, Author of “Life and Landscape on the 
Norfolk Broads,” &c., &c. Illustrated with thirty Copper- 
plates by P. H. Emerson and T. F. Goodall. 

EDITION DE LUXE, printed on toned Dutch paper, the 
plates on India, and bound in vellum with black and gold 
decorations and green morocco back. Limited to 100 numbered 
copies. Price £3 3s. nett. 

THE ORDINARY EDITION, printed on best white paper, 
plates on antique, Dutch and plate, bound in peacock-blue 
cloth with leather back and design. 25s. nett. 








OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of 
Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. 
By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 
**The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” ‘‘Our Hundred 
Days in Europe,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[ Next week. 


PORT TARASCON: the Last Adven- 


tures of the Illustrious Tartarin. By ALPHONSE 
DAUDET. Translated by HENRY JAMES. Numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by Myr-Rossi and Montegut. 
Square S8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE CARE of the SICK, at Home and 
in the Hospital. A Handbook for Families and for 
Nurses. By Dr. TH. BILLROTH, Professor of Surgery 
in Vienna, &e., &c. Translated, by special authority of 
the Author, by J. BENTALL ENDEAN. Crown &vo, 
with 49 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 





A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of all 
the POSTAGE STAMPS of the UNITED KINGDOM 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND ISSUED DURING 
FIFTY YEARS. Tlustrated by 148 Woodeuts. By 
WILLIAM A. 8. WESTOBY, M.A. Demy svo, cloth, 6s. 


LETTERS to LIVING AUTHORS. By 
J. A. STEUART. Illustrated with Portraits of the 
different Authors. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A limited EDITION DE LUXE, printed on hand-made 
paper and tastefully bound, 10s. 6d. 

“They strike us as being better than this sort of work 
generally is. Done with ability and discretion.”— Worl. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 
THE PURCHASE of the NORTH 


POLE: a Sequel to ‘‘ From the Earth to the Moon.” 
Fully Illustrated. Crown svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FAMILY WITHOUT a NAME. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Complete in itself and fall of Beautiful Tilustrations, 
Contents. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. By ANDREW LANG. With 
10 Illustrations. Drawn by E. A. Abbey. 

A CHRISTMAS PRESENT: a Story. By PAUL 
HEYSE. Illustrations. Drawn by C. 8. Reisuanr. 
THE WINTER of OUR CONTENT. (Ilustrated.; 

By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

FLUTE and VIOLIN : a Story. By JAMES LANE 
ALLEN. With 21 Illustrations. Drawn by Howanrv 
Pyie. 

A PRE-RAPHAELITE MANSION. By THEO- 
DORE CHILD. With 10 Illustrations, from Paintings 
by G. F. Warts, Dante Gasnies Rosserri, Bursu-Jones, 
and Drawings by H. D. Nictocs. 

JACK’S LITTLE WOMAN : a Story. By SARAH 
ORNE JEWETT. 

P’LASKI’S TUNAMENT. ( Illustrated.) By THOMAS 
NELSON PAGE. 

OMEN and HOME LIFE in JAPAN. 
PIERRE LOTI. With § Illustrations. 
by H. Humrurry Moore. 

GIBBLE COLT’S DUCKS: a Story. (Illustrated.) 
By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, 

A SPEAKING GHOST: a Story. 
TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 

&e. 


By 
From Paintings 


By ANNIE 


«ec, &e. 





London : Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, 
and Rivineton, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Strect, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1890. 
No. 969, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Enrror. 


LITERATURE. 


The Greek World Under Roman Sway : From 
Polybius to Plutarch. By J. P. Mahaffy. 
(Macmillan. ) 


“THis volume completes another stage in 
the social life and the civilisation of the 
Greeks, and pursues my subject from the 
subjugation of Hellenic lands by Rome 
down to the accession of Hadrian.” So 
writes Prof. Mahaffy. We are glad to think 
that it is only one more stage with which he 
has now dealt, and that we may look forward 
to yet another of his penetrating surveys of 
the inner life and condition of the Greeks. 
There is no falling off in the interest of the 
present instalment, no less vivacity, no less 
sureness of touch, than when the professor 
treated of the Greeks between Homer and 
Menander, or traced again their thought 
and their fortunes down to the age of 
Polybius. 

Prof. Mahaffy claims to have collected the 
evidence which bears upon his present sub- 
ject more fully than any writer before 
him has done, and, to the best of our judg- 
ment, his claim is a sound one. It is no 
political history which he is writing, but a 
** social history,” a survey of a scattered yet 
united world; and the evidence has to be 
gathered from many sources—from archi- 
tecture and from coins, from Egyptian 
mummy cases and Indian plays, from Acts 
of Apostles and logs of merchant-skippers. 
Great literary skill and great sense of pro- 
portion have gone to the making of so dis- 
tinct and harmonious a picture as is now set 
before us; and we can judge it while we 
gaze, for Prof. Mahaffy gives many more 
references to authorities than he did in 
earlier books. 

It is a very difficult task to estimate the 
position of the Hellenes under Roman 
government. There are so many qualifica- 
tions to be admitted, so many deductions to 
be made. We should not take the un- 
doubted wretchedness of the years of con- 
quest and settlement into account so much 
as Prof. Mahaffy does: these are but pre- 
liminaries to what we are really to judge. 
Nor need we dwell upon the condition of 
the outposts of Greek civilisation—NSeleucia 
among the Parthians, Massalia among the 
Gauls, Panticapaeum in the North. But 
we have to distinguish between Hellas and 
Asia Minor, and again between real Greeks 
and those natives of other countries who 
were Grecized by accident, or who Grecized 
themselves with expense and effort. 

A moderate and qualified happiness seems 
to have been the lot of the Greek-speaking 
countries when once the conquest and the 
civil wars were over. 








Hellas proper rested ! 


in peace and in something like contentment. 
The sage advice of Plutarch was taken. 
The impossible was recognised for impos- 
sible. Learned men looked for, and some- 
times found, professors’ chairs or domestic 
chaplaincies. Adventurous spirits sought 
adventures in lands where there was wealth 
to be seized by cunning and boldness. The 
folk who stayed behind were chiefly quiet 
country-people, who were not afraid of 
stagnation. They saw the population thin- 
ning and land going out of. cultivation, but 
where could they live their own lives better 
and with more true refinement than at 
home? <A few spots in Greece were yet full 
of bustle. New-fashioned oracles drew 
their crowds. Faith-healing gathered its 
votaries together. Athens lived upon her 
glory, upon the favour of a cultivated 
emperor, upon her lectures, or upon the 
tourists who came to see her monuments. 
The Grecised parts of Asia Minor positively 
throve. They had had no great history in 
the past, and were having no great day in 
the present. Their race of philosophers was 
but a memory, and the land could produce 
little more than clever writers and miracle- 
workers. But Asia respected az. honoured 
trade. The Roman governme:.t checked the 
Alsatias of the temples. Trade organised 
itself, and commerce was extended. Lao- 
dicea, ruined by carthquakes under Nero, 
needed no imperial help, but rebuilt itself 
at its own cost. Bithynia appears concerned 
about little but public buildings. Few 
cities in the Greek world gave up their old 
character, or were compelled, like Paestum, 
to weep for their lost Greek life. 

Yet there were troubles too. Peculation 
among lower officials and extortion among 
higher officials were but imperfectly checked. 
In peace and in war alike the provincials 
might see their best statues, dear to them 
almost as their lives, carried off to Italy by 
some “Vulture of the Provinces.” Sulla 
had some excuse for looting, Nero had none 
for stealing; and, though we know from 
Pausanias what crowds of statues remained 


in their places, we know also that 
very many found their way to Rome 
or Campania. Originality of all sorts 


was dead, and the general level of intel- 
ligence was falling. Degrading supersti- 
tions come once more to the front. With 
no future to look forward to, with no ends 
except personal advancement, the race was 
failing to keep the ground it had won in 
earlier days. As Polybius says of the 
Boetians after a defeat, a great part of the 
Greek race now ovrws dvérecov tais Wvyais 
ote atAGs ovdEévos Ett THY KaAdv éuqdioByTeiv 
éroApynoay. They turned zpos ciwyxtav Kai 
pas. The time came at last when even 
life and property ceased to be safe against 
foreign invaders, and when Dexippus flung 
the last ray of glory upon Athens by his 
gallant, if unavailing, skirmish with Goths 
upon Attic soil. 

The letters of Pliny show also how the 
municipal freedom of the townships was 
being curtailed by an emperor who was a 
good man of business and a great centraliser. 
It is true that, as Prof. Freeman says, ‘ the 
Greek commonwealths under Rome do every- 
thing for themselves by votes of their own 
assemblies, only those votes needed a license 








beforehand and a confirmation after.”” Such 
was long the practice, but by degrees the 
action of the commonwealths was, de facto, 
more and more hampered. They perhaps 
were no longer obliged to borrow money on 
such terms as those which the agent of M. 
Brutus imposed upon Salamis. They owned 
property, and they could receive bequests. 
But government-auditors were coming to 
inquire how the property was used. Such 
intervention was perhaps necessary, cer- 
tainly ominous. 

After the time of Mithradates, the Greek- 
speaking populations show no abhorrence of 
their masters. Good humoured ridicule of 
the Romans seems to have been common, 
though the Greek on foreign soil found it 
expedient to disguise his feelings in ser- 
vility. Where safety was to be found in 
multitudes, as in the theatre at Antioch, not 
even an emperor was safe from gibes. The 
cleverness of the genuine Greek, the different 
cleverness of the Oriental who had learned 
to talk Greek, found a butt as well as a 
victim in the thicker-headed Roman. The 
Greeks remained perfectly satisfied with 
themselves and with a position of affairs 
which, if it did not give them liberty, gave 
them a world-wide opening for their wits. 
They might ostentatiously practice emperor- 
worship—various good things were to be got 
by so doing—but they were tooshrewd, as well 
as too proud, to care much for the Roman 
franchise. Slight is their mention (and 
slighter, we may be sure, was their admira- 
tion) of Roman authors. As Tacitus said, 
Sua tantum mirantur.* 

But, after all, Quota portio faecis Achaei ? 
Even in parts of old Hellas the inhabitants 
were of very mixed extraction. At Athens 
herself an enemy with a bitter tongue could 
declare that he found only a_ colluvies 
nationum, and Cicero had remarked (as Prof. 
Mahaffy reminds us) the absence of beauty 
among the people of that city. The people, 
perhaps, /actum antiquitatibus, were living on 
the memory of a past which did not belong 
to them. Out of Hellas Greeks were not 
Greeks except in name. Asia and Alex- 
andria had long been the melting-pots in 
which Mediterranean races were fused and 
glazed with a Greek glaze. Lucian has all 
the pride, the prejudices, and the ability of a 
genuine Greek, but he has neither purity of 
blood nor purity of language. It was easy 
for a Syrian to ridicule the gods of Olympus. 

Still, conquered or free, Greeks or Greek- 
lings, the people affected Rome herself in 
innumerable ways; and in the population of 
imperial Rome, weak, excitable, and cruel, 
we can see the outcome of Hellenic and 
Oriental blood. From that city, on the 
other hand, Greeks learned but little. Bad 
example taught them to hold gladiatorial 
shows, nv doubt. But we fancy that Prof. 
Mahaffy is over-enthusiastic in saying that 
there arose a new phase, Roman Hellenism, 
‘‘ which, like the Corinthian order so uni- 
versally adopted by Roman builders, pro- 
duced some splendid results.” Is he thinking 
of Corinth and Patrae, Nicopolis and Pom- 
peii? There was Hellenism protected, not 
Hellenism much modified, by Rome. 





* Pausanias appears to affirm the exact opposite, 
ix. 36-4; but the two passages are not incapable 
of reconciliation. 
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Distinctions of blood go far toward ex- 
plaining the marked differences of attitude 
of the Romans toward people called 
‘‘Greeks.” At one time we find the latter 
petted by the Romans. They were the 
object of much sentimental tenderness. 
Their language was always recognised in 
administrative or judicial business, and the 
emperors were presently assisted by Greek 
as well as by Latin secretaries. But the 
tenderness was not for everybody. Not 
every Greek was a Polybius, not every city 
an Athens. The hungry Greekling of un- 
known antecedents might push his way at 
Rome, but the people knew what to think 
of him, even without the satirists to tell 
them. The verb pergraccari was not in- 
vented for nothing. Juries were ready to 
disbelieve Greek witnesses, and the govern- 
ment knew better than to employ Greeks in 
administrative posts. The freedmen of 
Claudius, a Pallas or a Narcissus, offered 
no encouraging promise cf uprightness in 
high places, and the Romanised freedmen of 
jater inscriptions are the only Gireeks who 


seem to have fairly taken their place in | 


anything like a civil service. If the Greeks 
felt, as we said, a good-natured contempt 
for their masters, their masters repaid it 
with a contempt which was anything but 
good-natured; and no candid friend—not 
even Prof. Mahaffy himself—ever exposed 
the weak points of a nation with which he 
was constrained to be in sympathy more 
frankly than Cicero did. It was a nation 
fallen indeed below the proud boast which 
Aeschines had made, ob yap Biov ye tpeis 
dvOpurvov BeBuoxapev, GAN eis rapadogodoyiay 
Tois évopevors pel Has eprpev. Morally and 
physically Greece was but a_ shadow; 
éxmerovyta. Kai amrnydpevxe (Strabo) might 
have been said of the whole of it. Nor 
does the process of degeneration end with 
the period which Prof. Mahaffy’s book covers 
(though he claims that Greece “recovered 
her ascendancy” in the time of Hadrian). 
It went on till the passage of centuries 
brought to ‘ Greeks” new cares and 
interests, with new frontiers and a new 
religion to defend. But these were only 
Greeks by adoption. 


Frankuin TS Ricnarps. 








The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. (Bell.) 


In these days of flashy literary workmanship, 
when so many of us go after what is 
‘‘ striking” and “telling,” and the love of 


‘‘ points ” threatens to do away with the ap- | 


preciation of any quiet and evenly-ordered 


excellence, it is a pure delight to read the | 


poetry of Mr. Robert Bridges—poetry that 
is free from all taint of the literary vices of 
our time, and is only saved from an almost too 
great faultlessness by one or two peccadilloes 
savouring of the pleasant foibles of the past. 
In an age of spiritual vagrancy and unrest, 
it is verse like this which “ brings us home,” 
if not exactly “‘to the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome,” at least 
to a tranquil haven of unalloyed beauty 
where it is our happiness awhile to forget 


some of the many things that are always | 


well worth forgetting. But let no one whose 
palate has been depraved by the abuse of 
condiments imagine that there is anything in 
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| this delicate repast for him. Here is nothing 

| highly spiced or over-flavoured ; here every- 

| thing is as unspoilt and virgin as fruit on 
the branches or honey in the comb—and as 

| delicious. 

| Those who have read, without being so 

fortunate as to possess, the thin quarto 


| volume which Mr. Bridges printed in Oxford 


| like f’s, and its U’s like V’s, will rejoice to 
| find that its contents are transferred to the 
|new and more accessible volume, in which 
| many other pieces now see the light for the 
‘first time. Here are lyrics strong and 

passionate, like “‘I will not let thee go,” 
-and others, like ‘‘Thou didst delight my 
| eyes,’ even more strangely haunting. Here 
are tenderly fanciful nature-pieces in which 
we seem to see “ the white water-lily spoked 
with gold” unfolding “‘ her broad shields ” 
on quiet waters, or in dim woodlands tv 
tread the fallen leaves 


‘¢ That lie upon the dank earth brown and rotten, 
Miry and matted in the soaking wet, 
Forgotten with the spring, that is forgotten 
By them that can forget.’’ 


Here, too, is the wonderful “ Elegy on a 
Lady whom grief for the death of her 
betrothed killed.”” Romantic and even fan- 
tastic in its sentiment and imagery, but 
classic in its lovely chastity of style, this 
latter is a faultless piece of art—art, of 
course, of the self-conscious kind — and 
might be said to challenge comparison with 
any dirges that have yet sounded upon 
human ears, were it not that its beauties 
are of a sort too shy and secluded to deal in 
challenges at all. This exquisite threnody, 
in some respects the crown and summit of 
its author’s lyrical achievement, is not brief 
enough for reproduction here, and to quote 
were inevitably to mutilate. Its least 
beauties are of the very body and life of 
the whole, and one does not care to pluck 
them warm and bleeding. Nor doves the 
poetry of Mr. Bridges often lend itself to 
the indolent process of representation by 
extract. He does not coruscate in fine 
passages. He has, indeed, incidental 
felicities in plenty, but it is the total im- 
pression which counts. 

Perhaps his dislike of over-emphasis— 
his disdain of anything so vulgar as mere 
‘* pointedness”? — sometimes carries Mr. 
Bridges too far in an opposite direction. 
' 'Take, for example, the following two stanzas, 
understood to make a complete lyric :— 


‘* The upper skies are palest blue 
Mottled with pearl and fretted snow : 
With tattered fleece of inky hue 
Close overhead the stormclouds go. 











‘** Their shadows fly along the hill 
And o’er the crest mount one by one: 
‘Lhe whitened planking of the mill 
Is now in shade and now in sun.”’ 


This seems to cease rather than to be ended, 
and so fails to satisfy one’s sense of form. 
| In music we may tire of the conventional 
Jinale—the crash on the keynote—but still 
our ear demands that a strain of music 
shall close upon some note that is moderately 
salient, the dominant or the sub-dominant 
at the least. In the same way a poem need 
| not shut-to with a snap, but we like to feel 
‘that it is finished, not merely arrested. 


in 1884, with its delightful old-world look, | 
its antique paper, its archaic type, its s’s | 


And we do feel this in such a lyric as the 
following :— 


** The idle life I lead 
Is hike a pleasant sleep 
Wherein I rest and heed 
The dreams that by me sweep. 


** And still of all my dreams 
Tn turn so swiftly past 
Each in its fancy seems 
A nobler than the last. 
‘* And every eve I say, 
Noting my step in bliss, 
That I have known no day 
In all my life like this.’ 





| In its unobtrusive simplicity, this is perfect. 
And here again, is a snatch of song in which 
the airy note of Shelley and the fine fantasy 
of our Carolean or Jacobean lyrists seem 
mingled by some happy wizardry of 
genius :— 
“ T have loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 
Rich hues have marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents : 
A honeymoon delight,— 
A joy of love at sight, 
That ages in an hour :— 
My song be like a flower ! 


I have loved airs, that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Along a liquid sky 
Trembling to welcome it. 
Notes that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit’s desire, 
Then die, and are nowhere : 
My song be like an air! 
Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom : 
Fear not a flowery death, 
Dread not an empty tomb! 
Fly with delight, fly hence ! 
’T was thine love’s tender sense 
To feast, now on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear.’’ 


~ 
”~ 





- 
-~ 


Our poets are sometimes counselled by 
sensible and well-meaning people to address 
themselves not to the esoteric few, but to 
the wide public, ‘‘ the general heart.” They 
who tender the advice, however, forget that 
the judgment of this same wide public is 
the most incalculable thing in the world; 
nobody can ever tell what candidate will be 
returned by that constituency ; whereas the 
verdict of a court of connoisseurs—once let 
them really see the work they are to adju- 
dicate upon—can be anticipated with some 
approach to invariableness. For no other 
verdict has Mr. Bridges cared; he has not 
even evinced any eagerness for that. He 
seems to have written primarily for himself, 
and quite incidentally for a small audience 
of experts; for the great unpredictable 
public not at all. He is one of the few 
| poets who know that it is from the most 
| fastidious and exacting critics that their 
| work has least to fear. For a certain 
‘number of years his poems and plays have 
| enjoyed the kind of occult fame of which 
publicity can hardly be said to have been 
an element—a fame almost as occult as that 
of ‘‘ Comus” or ‘ Christabel”’ circulating in 
MS. He has done well in consenting at 
last to have a wider audience ;_ but 








still. he writes, and must always write, 
emphatically for the few. Perhaps, in his 
mind, few and fit are terms having no merely 
casual association; and certainly in the 
pains he has hitherto taken to guard against 
the profanation of being read—hedging 
himself about with limited editions, and 
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lurking in the shade of privately printed 
pamphlets—there has not been wanting a 
certain touch of perversity. He has relented, 
however ; and in our gratitude for present 
favours it is but meet to spare him any 
reproaches for past coyness. He has now 
given us a volume which no lover of poetry 
can afford to neglect. The pieces compos- 
ing it have, indeed, nothing pretentious or 
overtly ambitious about them, nothing insis- 
tent, nothing that seems to lay any stress upon 
itself; and, perhaps, they may not be great 
poetry—may not, to quote their author’s own 
memorable line, be 


‘* The glorious songs that combat earth’s annoy”? ; 


but they win us by a beauty that is without 
a suspicion of spuriousness, and they import 
a separate and unique fragrance into English 
verse. 

Their most obvious feature is, no 
doubt, their peculiar choiceness of diction ; 
but when we look more closely we see that 
this choiceness is not a mere trait of style 
alone : it is the note of a special fineness of 
nature, an openness to rare influences, a 
responsiveness tothe more delicate touches 
of things. A coarse energy and rude 
robustness are alien from such a tempera- 
ment. The clamour of the cataract is not 
heard in this poet’s pages: it is rather his 
much-loved sylvan Thames, strong and 
gentle, that flows through them like an 
undertone. 


WIiLiiAm Watson. 








An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By 
John 8. Mackenzie. (Glasgow: Macle- 
hose. ) 


By social philosophy Mr. Mackenzie means 
something different from what is commonly 
understood by social science or sociology. 
The latter has for its object to explain 
the constitution and movement of human 
societies considered as natural phenomena, 
the laws which such bocies obey irrespective 
of any individual volition. Social phi- 
losophy, on the other hand, is practical. It 
sets up an ideal, and considers how that 
ideal may best be realised. For this pur- 
pose it calls in the assistance of various 
special studies which may be supposed to 
throw light each on some particular side of 
the general problem. From ethics we learn 
what is the end of human life ; and having 
ascertained, under the guidance of such 
teachers as Aristotle and T’. H. Green, that 
it consists in self-realisation, or the develop- 
ment of our more distinctively human 
faculties ; or again, to use language savour- 
ing rather of the Hegelian philosophy, in 
the attainment of an ever more absolute 
unity, the unity of our own personality 
reflected and realised in the society of our 
equals and in the whole of nature, so that 
the well-being of mankind appears to in- 
volve ‘‘the subjugation of nature, the per- 
fection of social machinery, and personal 
development ” (p. 297)—having ascertained 
all this, social philosophy will further consult 
the special sciences of political economy, 
politics, and education, as to how the various 
offices assigned to them may be best ful- 
filled, and, by so bringing them into close 
and fruitful relation, will at once stimulate 


them to new efforts and prevent the 
characteristic tendencies of each from being 
pushed to mischievous excess. 

Mr. Mackenzie believes that such exclu- 
sive attention to a single element of social 
well-being is responsible for what is narrow 
and one-sided in the leading social doctrines 
that divide, and have long divided, specula- 
tion. The conquest of nature, whether 
effected by scientific discoveries or by the 
industrial arts, is essentially an individual 
enterprise, and so suggests an individualistic 
ideal—the liberty of each bounded only by 
the equal liberty of all. Those who take 
the perfection of social machinery as 
their aim will be led to some kind of 
socialistic ideal, involving the absolute 
subordination of the part to the whole, 
of the man to the state. The ideal of per- 
sonal development leads its partisans to 
favour an aristocratic constitution, where the 
wisest, that is, the ablest and best-educated, 
shall rule. Each of these ideal systems, 
while especially conducive to that element 
of social well-being in view of which it was 
constructed, is particularly disadvantageous 
to another element. The régime of un- 
restricted competition favours industrial 
production, but fails in many instances to 
develop the individual nature. Socialism, 
or, as the author sometimes calls it, equality, 
guarantees order, but, by weakening the 
incentives to labour, threatens dangerously 
to decrease the production of wealth. An 
aristocracy stimulates personal culture to the 
neglect of social security. Now, it must be 
observed that all this schematising seems 
rather artificial, rather fanciful, rather 
flimsy. Historically, it does not appear that 
the three ideals of social constitution origi- 
nated in the manner here suggested. All 
three may be traced back to different schools 
of Greek philosophy, none of which cared 
about the subjugation of nature, much as 
they all were concerned about individual 
culture. In modern times the speculative 
reconstructors or reformers of society often 
start with the same ideal, which, it may be, 
is no more than that every member of the 
community should have enough to eat, and 
that the community, as a whole, should be 
strong enough to defend itself against 
foreign enemies; while in choice of means 
they may differ as widely as Mr. Spencer 
does from Mr. Froude, or either of them 
from Auguste Comte. Mr. Mackenzie cri- 
ticises socialism from the economic point of 
view in a manner that leaves nothing to be 
desired ; but he does it far too much honour 
in admitting that it is ‘ particularly strong 
with respect to social machinery, and not 
incompatible with the culture of the indi- 
vidual nature” (p. 291). Its machinery 
would be thrown out of gear in a month; 
and, if it lasted, would be the destruction 
of culture far more than of material pro- 
sperity. An aristocracy of talent has 
never been tried; but there seems no 
reason for assuming that it would be a 
worse guarantee for order than the aristo- 
cracies of birth, which, in Rome, Venice, 
and England, maintained themselves so long 
and with such success. Of individualism 
we may also say that it has never been 
really tried; but from the advances so far 





made in that direction it seems certain that 


such a régime would exhibit the industrial 
efficiency with which it is credited by Mr. 
Mackenzie. Whether it would continue to 
justify, or even now justifies, his adverse 
criticisms is another question. Liberty does 
not exclude voluntary efforts on the part of 
individuals or of associations on the largest 
scale and carried on with the utmost zeal to 
ameliorate the condition of all classes, as 
indeed is abundantly proved by the experi- 
ence of our age. With regard to the right 
sphere of government, Mr. Mackenzie does 
not seem to appreciate the position taken 
up by the chief systematic advocate of 
its restriction. He repeats the taunt of 
‘‘administrative nihilism” (p. 345), in 
ignorance or disregard of the fact that it 
has been repudiated twice over and with the 
utmost emphasis by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
whose contention is that government could 
do far better work than at present in the 
way of enforcing rights if it did less in the 
way of imposing gratuitous obligations. 

When the author comes to sketch a plan 
of social reorganisation on his own account, 
the result is a little disappointing. His 
elaborate and cumbersome apparatus of 
philosophical principles serves neither for 
discovery nor for proof. It does not even 
supply a complete enumeration of the topics 
that should be reviewed. The future 
organisation, direction, and application of 
scientific research is a problem passed over 
in silence, although it might profitably have 
been discussed under the subjugation of 
nature. As little can be found about 
another very pressing question—What are 
the aesthetic duties of the State? What, 
if anything, should be done to foster the 
fine arts as a means for elevating public 
taste? Is it absolutely necessary that life 
should be made continually more hideous 
by the spread of industrial enterprise ? 
Mr. Mackenzie is deeply read in the litera- 
ture of his subject ; he has been trained to 
seize with sureness and rapidity on the 
characteristic points of his author; what 
suggestions he has to offer are generally 
sound ; but they are not numerous, and he 
would be the first to acknowledge that they 
are notnew. ‘There are great hopes from co- 
operation and profit-sharing ; a good techni- 
cal education is needed for English working 
men; the poor should be helped to help 
themselves. We seem to have heard all 
that several hundred times already. His 
clear, bright, epigrammatic style sometimes 
recalls what Carlyle said about John 
Sterling — beautifullest sheet lightning 
playing about the barriers, not concen- 
trated into the bolts that rend them. To 
use a more homely similitude, one might 
liken this author to someone who should 
provide himself with a very heavy basket 
divided into numerous compartments to 
bring home a few purchases that might 
easily have been stowed away in his pockets 
—and, after all, there are some holes in the 
bottom of the basket. 

If Mr. Mackenzie is, as I suppose him to 
be, a young man, his opinions are important 
as an element of prophecy. His general 
attitude may be described as that of an ad- 
vanced Liberal, who stops short of Socialism 





in the State and Secularism in the Church, 
while he altogether shirks the question of 
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marriage and divorce. He looks on demo- 
cracy as the government of the future, 
being the only form suited to industrial 
societies, and, contrary to Maine’s opinion, 
eminently favourable to legislation. The 
State will not be debarred from interfering 
with the processes of industry by any 
principles of /Jaisser-faire. In default of a 
good system of labour-insurance, it may be 
found necessary ‘‘ to check to a considerable 
extent the rapidity with which new inven- 
tions are introduced” (p. 310). How the 
protected artisans are to be maintained 
when thrown out of work by the competition 
of goods manufactured in other countries 
by this new machinery is not specified. 
Nationalisation of the land, and a restriction 
on the amount of property allowed to be 
held by private persons, are suggested as 
not improbable eventualities (p. 349), with- 
out a hint that the latter measure, at least, 
would ruin any country adopting it by causing 
a wholesale migration of capital to foreign 
parts. On international relations—la grande 
politique—Myr. Mackenzie is decidedly weak. 
‘‘A universal empire,” he tells us, ‘‘ seems 
impossible; and a continually impending 
war makes order impossible ” (p. 350). The 
latter rather paradoxical assertion is sup- 
ported by quoting Talleyrand’s bon mot, that 
‘one can do anything with bayonets except 
sit on them.” Of course, what the witty 
statesman meant was that a ruler could 
not be maintained by armed force 
against the will of the people. To the un- 
sophisticated mind a powerful army like 
that of Germany, kept up with the full 
consent of the people for their protection 
against foreign enemies, seems rather an 
additional guarantee for domestic tran- 
quillity. Auguste Comte regarded the 
standing armies of his time as chiefly jus- 
tified in their existence by performing the 
function of a vast gendarmerie; and it may 
he doubted whether the scenes of anarchic 
oppression sometimes witnessed in England 
, would be possible if our country possessed 
an armed force of continental magnitude 
and mobility. 

Religion our philosopher declares to be 
‘‘ the great monn motor or inspiring force ” 
(p. 324). But to deserve the name it must 
in his opinion be metaphysical. Positivism 
is “an attempt to secure the benefits of 
religion without religion itself” (p. 81). It 
must, however, emerge from ‘the dark 
prison-house of the creeds” (p.121). “Scien- 
tific conceptions have destroyed the pedan- 
tries of dogma and the fairy-tales of 
tradition” (p. 125). ‘If the world could 
not exist without God, neither could God 
exist without the world” (p. 134). We 
may look forward to an eventual reunion of 
the churches on the basis of those funda- 
mental convictions in which all agree, a 
consummation by which their social utility 
will be greatly enhanced. Whether the 
very attenuated residuum of belief which 
Mr. Mackenzie regards as alone fundamental 
will act as a great moral motor may well be 
doubted ; still more doubtful is it that a 
single comprehensive church would exhibit 
that zeal which has hitherto been only 
evolved under the stress of rivalry and com- 
petition. As regards the present attitude 
of religious instructors, they must, it seems, 








make up their minds to teach for a time 
what they do not believe (p. 326). Let it 
be mentioned to the author’s credit that he 
has to gulp down some scruples in the 
course of enunciating what he admits to be 
a ‘‘rather dangerous ”’ doctrine. 

Mr. Mackenzie has a genius for epigrams. 
There are almost enough in his volume to 
furnish out a birthday-book. Let me con- 
clude with a few of the best : 


‘We are learning to understand how lurye a 
part of the ills that we suffer are such as human 
contrivances can ‘ cause or cure’”’ (p. 123). 

‘In the battle of life more execution is often 
done with the elbows than with the fists” 
(p. 248). 

‘The cushion goes to the idle as naturally as 
the battle to the strong ”’ (p. 257). 

‘Tf we are not to quarrel with others we 
must first quarrel with ourselves ”’ (p. 295). 

“Fiat justitia ruat coelum is a foolish maxim : 
we may bring down the skies, but we shall 
never get abstract justice, because there is no 
such thing ”’ (p. 312). 

** Reverence is simply the prophetic projec- 
tion of sympathetic insight” (p. 362). 

Atrrep W. Beny. 








Suvérof. By Lieut. Col. Spalding. 
man & Hall.) 


Cou. Spaupine is a learned explorer of an 
important tract in the history of war, little 
known to ordinary students of the art. He 
is thoroughly versed in the military affairs 
of Russia ; and, not to speak of many other 
pieces, his sketch of the campaign in 
Hungary in 1849, when the power of Russia 
seems to have reached its acme, before the 
catastrophe of 1854-5, is a very useful and 
able narrative. The volume before us is a 
short biography of perhaps the greatest of 
Russian commanders—a warrior chiefly 
known to the western world through 
vague traditions of little value, which have 
exaggerated certain parts of his character ; 
but a real chief, spite of strange defects 
and eccentricities which have injured his 
fame. The work is one of no common 
merit ; it is well expressed and full of critical 
thought ; and though we do not altogether 
agree with the author’s estimate of Suvoéroff 
—we think he rates him much too highly as a 
director of large operations of war—it is the 
best account we have ever read of the life 
and exploits of that renowned general. 
Alexander Suvoéroff was born in 1729, a 
scion of a noble Swedish family, established 
in Russia, which had long known misfortune. 
The boy showed, in his teens, a turn for 
war; enlisted as a private inthe Russian 
Guards ; and soon attracted attention for his 
odd ways and habits, but also for his love 
of a stern profession. Having risen rather 
slowly, he was at the head of a regiment 
in the Seven Years’ War, and he dis- 
tinguished himself in the bloody day of 
Kiinersdorf, when the skill of Frederick 
and the valour of Seidlitz failed before the 
stubborn Muscovite footmen. During the 
years that followed, he made his mark as 
an indefatigable and brilliant partisan 
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mander. He had attained the rank of 
general in the war which led to the first 
partition of Poland in 1772, and in the war 
with the Turks in 1773-4; and though 
he was but a subordinate only, he dis- 
played qualities of a very high order. In 
these, as in his subsequent campaigns, 
Suvéroff showed astonishing skill in detect- 
ing on the ground the weak points of 
the enemy, and in pressing bold and 
rapid attacks home; his marches, too, were 
for those days wonderful; and though he 
never, we think, was a true strategist, Col. 
Spalding has very clearly proved that he 
was an admirable and a consummate 
soldier. He conducted operations in the 
field with an energy and a brilliancy which 
disconcerted his foes; he won battle after 
battle by his fine tactics, bold, yet well 
devised, and always successful; and at 
Koludji he decided the contest which ex- 
torted from the Porte the peace of Kainardji, 
one of the chief landmarks of Muscovite 
conquest. These great achievements, how- 
ever, were somewhat marred by the insub- 
ordination and the scorn of colleagues, 
which were defects in his strong nature. 
Suvéroff, though always prized by Catherine, 
and already the idol of a devoted soldiery, 
had many enemies in the court and the 
camp, and had begun to be talked of in 
high places as an arrogant and ill-conditioned 
savage. 

Owing to these shortcomings, and espe- 
cially, perhaps, to the jealousy of the 
notorious Potemkin, Suvoéroff did not 
obtain an independent command until he 
had approached his sixtieth year. His 
capacity in the field then became apparent ; 
and strange and flawed as his character was, 
he has not been equalled, perhaps, by other 
Russian generals. In his case, as in that of 
William IIT. and Luxemburg, a great spirit 
was enclosed in a weakly frame; and a 
quaint presence, uncouth gestures, a sarcastic 
and somewhat boastful temper, and vanity 
exhibited in many ways, did not lessen the 
powers of a true warrior. In the fierce 
contest of 1787-91, remarkable as the first 
occasion of the modern development of the 
Eastern Question, and in that of the seeond 
Polish partition, Suvoéroff’s career was a 
succession of triumphs; Fokshani and 
Rhymnik were most striking events; and 
whether he was opposed to Turks or to 
Poles, he was uniformly victorious, with 
great results. Such exploits, Colonel Spald- 
ing justly remarks, prove that he was a 
chief of no ordinary parts ; and the secret of 
his success may clearly be traced to his 
possession of what he has called the 
true soldier’s gifts — coup Weil, rapidity, 
and daring in action. As a tactician in the 
field he displayed the highest qualities; he 
encountered the shock of the Osmanli horse 
with formations admirable for defence and 
attack ; but what was most remarkable in 
him was the correct eye with which he 
scanned the ground and seized the occasion, 
and the astonishing celerity and vigour of 
his blows. Intrepidity and boldness of the 





leader; and, on these occasions, he first | rarest kind were shown by him, too, in the 


gave proof of the extraordinary activity 
and vigour in the field, and also of the 


great siege of Ismail, one of the most 
wonderful sieges of history; and it should 


mastery over the hearts of men, which | here be observed that nine-tenths of the 
were distinctive gifts of the future com-| charges of cruelty and barbarism urged 
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against him are proved by Col. Spalding to be 
wholly baseless. In the second Polish war 
he transformed the situation by a series of 
rapid and brilliant marches, and his attack 
on Praga exhibits real skill ; but his enemies 
were mere irregular levies, and this easy 
success, though fairly earned, does not 
entitle him to rank among true strategists. 
It is singular that, in the Turkish war, we 
find him a fast friend of the Prince of 
Coburg—a dull soldier of the merest 
routine—but it is evident that the common- 
place chief was completely mastered by the 
strange man of genius. 

In 1799, when in his seventieth year, 
Suvoroff conducted war for the first time in 
the West. He overran Italy in a few 
months; but we cannot agree with Col. 
Spalding, that he exhibited real strategic 
genius ; and it is profanation to compare his 
movements with those of the chief of Arcola 
and Riveli. The campaign of 1796, on the 
French side, was a masterpiece of military 
art; that of 1799 was a series of blunders ; 
and all that can fairly be said is that 
Suvoroff partly turned to account the mis- 
takes of his foes, but not with skill of the 
highest order. When he assumed the com- 
mand o? the allied armies, Scherer, after a 
succession of miserable defeats, due to his 
singular want of a general’s gifts, had been 
driven far behind the Mincio; and 
Macdorald was far away in the Neapolitan 
Provinces. Suvo6roff took no advantage of 
this dislocation of force, often seen to have 
been fatal in Italy; and he wasted a 
large part of his troops in useless sieges, 
instead of striking his enemy to the heart, 
neglecting primary for quite secondary 
ends. Again, his advance on Turin 
was an error; and he lost a grand 
opportunity to crush Moreau, when that 
general fell hack towards the Genoese sea- 
hoard in the hope of joining hands with his 
approaching colleague. To compare false 
and feeble operations like these with the 
lightning strokes that brought Wiirmser to 
his fate, or that broke Austria down upon 
the Adige, seems to us entirely out of place ; 
as a strategist Suvoroff must rank low by 
reason of this very campaign. Nevertheless, 
his peculiar gifts were admirably displayed ; 
he routed the French with great power at 
Cassano; and his march to the Trebbia 
shows his sterling qualities, celerity, daring, 
and heroic courage. Yet here again he 
comparatively failed; after the defeat of 
Macdonald he should have done much 
more; the French army might have 
been destroyed; but he seems not to have 
once thought of the movement. War on 
a grand scale—the science of war in 
which. Turenne and Napoleon excelled— 
appears to have been an unknown art to 
this most able soldier. Suvéroff was not 
himself at Novi; he ought to have over- 
whelmed his enemy; and Napoleon has 
said that, but for the death of Joubert, the 
French might perhaps have won the battle. 

The operations of the last part of 1799 
strikingly illustrate the defects and the 
merits of the veteran commander of the 
Russian army. The project of an advance 
through Switzerland was, in all respects, a 
strategic mistake; and Suvéroff set off on 
his fatal march without knowledge of the 





theatre, and with hostile allies. He was 
all but caught in a trap and destroyed amid 
the glaciers and torrents of the Alps; and, 
| in fact, he never had a good chance of suc- 
| cess, considering Masséna’s position at Ziirich. 
But his genius and daring shone out splen- 
| didly in his extraordinary retreat through a 
/mass of obstacles such as have seldom risen 
before an imperilled army; the feat was 
equal to that of Napoleon, when he escaped 
from his foes on the Beresina, and stamps 
Suvoéroff as a real chief. 

It is unnecessary to notice the last 
few months of his life; he had quar- 
relled with most of the Austrian generals, 
who could not endure his rudeness and 
uncouth habits; and he was disgraced 
by the half-mad Czar, Paul, who ought 
to have lavished honours on him. The 
old man died, perhaps of a_ broken 
heart ; but he was long mourned by the 
Russian army which he had repeatedly 
led to victory, and which loved him with 
devoted affection—one of the true signs of 
a great leader ; and his deeds remain one of 
its proudest memories. 

The place of Suvéroff among great soldiers 
is not doubtful, and is easily ascertained. 
He was the incarnation of the “homme 
de guerre,” prized by Napoleon as an 
ideal lieutenant ; that is, not capable of 
the grand moves of strategy, but in all 
other respects a consummate warrior. He 
has been compared to Nelson for his 
perfect coup @eil, his tactical skill, and his 
wonderful daring; and he had some of 
the faults and failings of Nelson; but he 
was inferior, we think, to that matchless 
seaman. Napoleon, a harsh but a just 
critic in the case of generals not opposed to 
him, has admirably described Suvoroff’s 
qualities: ‘Il avait lame dun grand 
général, mais il n’en avait pas la téte. Il 
était doué d’une forte volonté, d’une 
grande activité, et d’une intrépidité a toute 
épreuve; mais il n’avait ni le génie ni les 
connaissances de l’art de la guerre.” 

This book ought to reach a second edition. 
We have noticed several errors of the press, 
which Col. Spalding will no doubt then 
correct. 

Witiiam O’Connor Morris. 








An Old Coachman’s Chatter. 
Corbett. (Bentley.) 


Tue coaching system in England may be 
roughly stated to have lasted for half a cen- 
tury. The first mail-coach was put on the road 
in 1784, and the first railway opened in the 
autumn of 1825. When the success of 
steam was once assured, the coaches were 
driven one after another, like the ancient 
Britons before the Romans, into the West— 
to Wales and Cornwall. Many were taken 
off the road altogether, others were slowly 
but surely ruined, owing to the preference 
which travellers gave to the more speedy 
and comfortable railway carriages. Per- 
haps the fame of the coaching era rose to 
its zenith in 1834. The men who can 
remember those days are rapidly passing 
away, and a halo of sentiment now surrounds 
that half-century in the eyes of all who love 
horses and driving. Few modes of travel- 


By Col. E. 





ling are more exhilarating than to be swept 


through a fine country, on a sunny day, 
upon «a four-horse coach, when its good 
steeds are now and then taken along at a 
hand gallop; and this amusement may yet 
be experienced in out of the way districts of 
Scotland and on Exmoor. Perhaps the 
miseries of the old coaching days are for- 
gotten in the amateur coaches which run 
during the season from Hatchett’s out of 
London, but they were very real to those 
who were compelled to travel day and night 
in all weathers. Floods and snow, fogs and 
rain, darkness and frost—these were terrible 
foes to our fathers when journeying over 
the bleak Wiltshire downs or the hills 
of the Borders. Not many of those ripe 
travellers, who on a cold night at present 
doze in the corner of a first-class carriage in 
the express, sigh for the top of the old 
‘* Hirondelle” or ‘ Quicksilver.” Still it is 
pleasant to read reminiscences of the long- 
buried coaching days, if only on the suare 
mari magno principle; and several books 
in the last year or two hage attempted 
to satisfy this craving. Col. Corbett pos- 
sesses many qualifications for the task of 
adding another to their numbers. In the 
old days he drove a coach ninety-three 
miles a day during one summer, and 
“‘worked another about fifteen thousand 
miles a-year for three years, hesides others 
for myself or for other coachmen.” The 
book is dedicated to his former passengers, 
‘thanking them for their former support, 
and hoping for their kind patronage.” 

Much that is extremely interesting to 
admirers of the old four-in-hand coaches 
will be found in these pages. The royal 
mails—their management and privileges— 
the roads and their dangers, the horses and 
the best modes of driving them, the inns, 
the coachmen, and the guards are all well 
described. After these subjects the rest is 
somewhat of a medley. Tandem ¢riving, 
the convict ship, and Australian scenes find a 
place; while multitudes of anecdotes, more 
or less new, are scattered through the book. 
Independently of the text, many will like 
to possess the eight excellent engravings by 
Sturgess of scenes in the coaching time, 
These are full of spirit, and vividly recall 
the old system. ‘The engraving of the 
** Independent Tally Ho!” galloping a five- 
mile stage in eighteen minutes is admirable. 
It is well to remember, though, that the 
journey from London to Exeter used to take 
twenty-five hours, if anyone is inclined to 
regret the chance of obtaining such a 
gallop. 

Two of the chief points of interest in 
connexion with days which have fled for 
ever are the horses used and the length of 
the stages travelled. One horse proprietor, 
the celebrated Chaplin, possessed nearly 
thirteen hundred animals for the use of the 
coaches. Many of these were queer charac- 
ters, often confirmed kickers or jibbers 
which had kicked to pieces some parson or 
squire’s carriage, and been afterwards sold 
for a mere song. No experienced coachman 
ever made the Teast difficulty about driving 
such animals. With a jibber it was only 
necessary not to keep him waiting a moment 
when harnessed, and the start of the other 


three generally compelled him to trot off 





also, A kicker was mercilessly punished 
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with the twisted thong, and allowed to kick 
if it could when taken along at full speed. 
If incorrigible under this discipline, it was 
forced to run two stages instead of being 
relieved like the others. This generally 
brought it to its senses. It is indeed one of 
the advantages of driving four horses that 
three good ones, or even two, will carry off 
the imperfections or bad behaviour of the 
rest, so that many a horse that no one 
would think of driving in single harness 
can be turned into a safe and useful animal 
in a coach. Col. Corbett supplies many 
anecdotes of such horses. As for feats of 
driving, he tells us of a friend who drove 
the ‘‘ Nimrod ” about a hundred and seventy 
miles without a rest. This is marvellous, 
when the weight of the reins and the exer- 
tion necessary to rule them is taken into 
account. 

‘‘Mr. Kenyon,” he adds, ‘‘ has been known to 
drive the ‘Wonder’ the whole journey from 
London to Shrewsbury, which is nearly equal ; 
but I fancy it has seldom, if ever, been 
exceeded, except by the memorable drive of 
Captain Barclay, who undertook for a bet to 
drive two hundred, and won it.” 

What would the amateur coachmen of the 
present day think of such feats ? 

Much of Col. Corbett’s book is so interest- 
ing that occasional defects of style, long 
involved sentences, slips of grammar, and 
the like, may be passed by. It was never 
customary to look into a horse’s mouth with 
the old coaches if it would do its work and 
gallop well. The Appendix, containing the 
routes of ‘* His Majesty’s Mails,” is interest- 
ing, and two or three other lists of coaches 
are carefully drawn up. When the author 
concludes, ‘I fear that in some places the 
road may have been heavy and the pace 
slow,” we hasten to reassure him; but when 


he adds, ‘‘ perhaps it may be thought that | 


the style is incoherent, to which I can only 
say that such is usually the character of 
chatter,” it is impossible to contradict. 

M. G. Warkrys. 
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The World’s Desire. 
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NOVELS, 

By H. Rider-Haggard 
(Longmans. ) 

Wormeood. By Marie Corelli. In 38 vols. 
( Bentley.) 

Lady LMazleton’s Confession. 
Spender. In 3 vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 
The Secret of the River. By Dora Russell. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Ruffino, Ve. By Ouida. (Chatto & Windus. ) 


By Mrs. J. K. 


Zeno. Vy a Lady. (Oxford: Parker.) 
Idolaters. By KR. Haigh. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Lhe Decline and Fall of the British Empire. 
(Trischler. ) 

In The World's Desire we have a novel which 

is sure to attract attention, if only on account 

of the curious partnership to which it owes 

its existence. Mr. Lang’s reputation as a 


writer is founded upon qualities so different | 


in kind from those possessed by Mr. Hag- 
gard that, although his approval—might 
we not go so far as to call it patronage ?— 
of the latter’s writings is fairly well known, 
few were prepared to suspect him of im- 


perilling his literary fame by collaboration 
with an author whose faults of style are as 
| glaring as the sale of his books is large. 
| However, Mr. Lang perhaps knows his 
own business best, and in the book under 
| notice it is not very difficult to divine where 
/his hand—as a repressive and corrective 
/even more than as a creative agent—ap- 
| pears. As for the desperate predicaments 
| and escapes, the harrowing scenes of cruelty, 
| the gory combats—gorier, perhaps, in this 
book than ever—the sublime absurdities 
inseparable from the introduction of magic 
and necromancy as a serious element in 
fiction, and all that sort of thing, no one 
doubts for a moment who is responsible for 
them. For some very charming lyrics, for 
correctness on points of Homeric allusion 
j and detail, and for a general absence of rant 
and strained attempts at burlesque humour, 
we probably have to thank the other author. 
But which of the two is primarily to blame 
for the monstrous conception of the story 
asa whole? Which of the two was so lost 
| to sense of artistic propriety, so grossly care- 
less of outraging pious feeling, as first to 
conceive the idea of seizing upon Ulysses— 
the man with character most immutably 
defined and stereotyped of all the world’s 
heroes of romance, the embodiment for all 
time of shrewd wisdom, high-minded 
patriotism, and marital constancy, sometimes 
the victim, unwillingly, of feminine arts, 
but never of sensual yearnings—and of 
turning the poor old man in the last years 
of his declining age into a votary of Aphro- 
dite? Yet this is what has been done in 
The Worlds Desire; and after this desecra- 
tion it will scarcely shock the reader to 
find that Helen of Troy, the divine among 
women, the immortal type of fair but frail 
humanity, is in these pages converted into 
a myth, an impalpable presentation of the 
ideal beauty which is the object of every 
individual man’s desire. The main details 
of the story are these :—Ulysses, returning 
to Ithaca from his second wandering, finds 
wife and citizens destroyed by a pestilence, 
and his home desolated. Entering the 
temple of Aphrodite, he is claimed by the 
goddess and devoted to a mission in quest 
of the real and true sensation of love, the 
genuine article, to which he has hitherto 
been a stranger, and of which mere con- 
jugal affection is but the shadow. Having 
drunk of a rejuvenating potion, and 
fallen asleep, he is carried away captive 
by the crew of a Sidonian ship, all of whom 
he slays in the course of the voyage, and 
subsequently arrives in Egypt, where he is 
favourably received by Pharaoh. This is 
the Pharaoh “‘ whose heart was hardened, 
so that he would not let the children of 
Israel go,” and much of the tale has refer- 
ence to the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, Moses and Aaron themselves being 
more than once introduced upon the scene. 
Here was an opportunity for describing 
exhibitions of magic art which could not 
but be accepted as true, or at least possible. 
But the authors have not taken advantage 
of it; they have preferred to introduce, as 
their chief miraculous element, the Goddess 
_Hathor, to whose shrine all men madly 
| flock and are slain by the deity’s invisible 
defenders. Hathor is the World’s Desire ; 














| 


to Ulysses she is the Helen whose love he 
had secretly won many a year before at the 
ford of Eurotas, ere yet she was the bride 
of Menelaus, and to her he is now prepared 
to plight his eternal troth. But the evil 
arts of Meriamun, wife of Pharaoh, who 
has conceived an evil passion for the hero, 
defeat his plans and dash the cup of happi- 
ness from his lips. His death, with which 
the narrative concludes, follows upon a 
glorious victory at the head of the Egyptian 
hosts over a Greek invader. One cannot 
praise the book as a whole. The gross 
impropriety of the leading conception more 
than outweighs its vividness of description 
and the delightful sweetness of its lyric 
odes. As to the general style, there may be 
two opinions. Its studied simplicity of 
diction, imitative of primeval epic narrative, 
becomes monotonous after a time; and the 
verbatim reproductions of Homeric phrase 
illustrative of an ignoble subject are apt to 
remind one uncomfortably of Porson’s 
remark to a schoolmaster who had exhibited 
the Latin verses of a pupil supposed to be 
peculiarly proficient in imitation of the 
Augustan poets. ‘I see here,” said the 
great professor, “‘a great deal of Virgil 
and Horace, but nothing either Horatian 
or Virgilian.” We are invited in the 
prefatory verses to 


** Come read the things whereof ye know 
They were not and could not be so!” 


and truly, if Faith really be—as artlessly 
defined by a Hindu convert—“ believing in 
that which one knows cannot possibly be 
true,” it may be invoked in behalf of the 
literary and artistic elegance of Messrs. 
Haggard and Lang’s production, but not 
otherwise. And one cannot refrain from 
imploring Mr. Lang not to enter again into 
a partnership where the tail so decidedly 
wags the dog as it does in the present 
instance. 


Miss Marie Corelli’s latest work is not so 
much a novel as a psychological study, and 
might have been entitled ‘‘ Confessions of 
an Absintheur.” However, Wormwood will 
do well enough ; and Gaston Beauvais, the 
victim of absinthe, who relates with a 
fiendish sort of pride the stages of ever- 
increasing brutalisation that mark his down- 
ward career, ought to be sufficiently terrible 
a warning to banish all inclination for in- 
dulgence in the vice. Of course the author 
is by no means the first who has dealt with 
the subject in a work of fiction ; but no one 
has treated it in more powerful style and 
with greater wealth of burning language. 
Like many others, Miss Corelli attributes 
much that is flippant, heartless, and immoral 
in French character to ‘the reckless 
absinthe-mania which pervades all classes ”’; 
and, like many others, she makes the mis- 
take of attributing to the whole French 
nation the vices that are mainly character- 
istic of Paris. But, so far as she is con- 
demning this particular vice of the Parisians, 
her language is worthy of all encourage- 
ment; and especially is she to be congratu- 
lated upon having refrained from meddling 
with the secrets of the unseen world, 
and upon having taken grave realities for 
her subject. As she most truly observes, 
‘There is no necessity to invent fables 
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nowadays; the fictionist need never torture 
his brain for stories of adventure or spectral 
horror.” Life, as it is lived, presents plenty 
to write about ; and, so long as Miss Corelli 
wields her trenchant pen and employs her 
undoubtedly great talents upon matter of 
this kind, she has our heartiest wishes for 
her success. 


Although very few of the characters in 
Lady Hazleton’s Confession are likely to 
arouse enthusiastic admiration, while some, 
for the purposes of the story, are made 
supremely disagreeable, there can be no 
doubt about the brilliancy of the execution 
displayed in the work. Lora Hazleton and 
his heir, Robert Everingham, are an un- 
pleasant pair. Avarice, callousness of 
feeling, and a tyrannically domineering 
spirit, are their chief characteristics; and 
when the latter marries a penniless society 
beauty and adventuress, whose affections 
are engaged elsewhere, and who is a com- 
plete match for her husband in most of the 
unlovable traits of his disposition, the way 
is paved for some smart conjugal scenes. 
These end in a separation; and the wife 
takes revenge upon her husband, now Lord 
Hazleton, for suspicions he has entertained 
of her infidelity by concealing frem him the 
birth of the heir he had so greatly desired. 
The dialogues in the book are always enter- 
taining, and to the point. Mrs. Spender is 
already the author of several works, and 
writes like a practised hand. 
to exclude all irrelevant matter, and her 
novel is consequently above the average. 


Little ingenuity is needed to divine at an 


She is careful | 








‘met with the dog’s master, the Duke of 
Castiglione, scores of times. There are 
three or four other short stories at the end ; 
they are pretty, but that is all that can be 
said of them. 


Made externally attractive by its vellum 
and blue cloth binding, Zeno contains within 
a popular outline of the Eleatic philosophy, 
sandwiched between the progressive inci- 
dents of a romance. Plentiful details of 
Greek domestic life abound, and one is 
tempted at first to look upon the work 
as a sort of popular handbook like Bekker’s 
Charicles, and afterwards as a philosophical 
romance in imitation of Hypatia. However, 
it is a work sui generis ; the domestic details 
are merely accessory, and the philosopliy, 
though professedly emanating from the 
mouths of Parmenides and Zeno, is of an 
eclectic character, and is largely indebted to 
Plato, Aristotle, and the older Greek poets. 
In fact, the author has wisely not scrupled 
to borrow from every available source, in- 
cluding even university prize essays, such 
matter as might assist her in conveying a 
very charming picture of Greek life, thought, 
and manners. Of course, with Zeno for a 
centre piece, we are naturally treated to our 
old friends, Achilles and the Tortoise, the 
flying arrow, and other familiar paradoxes. 
The book, if no real guide for the student, 
will serve the purpose of whetting the 
appetite of those who desire an acquaint- 
ance with philosophical speculations. There 
is an ample appendix of explanatory notes, 





and the author gives evidence by her work 


| of a wide and appreciative study of Hellenic 


early period the mystery of Zhe Secret of | literature. 


the River, but this circumstance does not 


diminish the attractiveness of the novel. | 


It is one of those straightforward, easy 
flowing narratives which deal with the story 
alone and fulfil an important function of 
light literature in furnishing entertainment 
without calling for much exercise of thought. 
Captain Hugh Dundas, the handsome, 
shallow-natured, impulsive man of the 
world, who has run away with his friend’s 
wife, and, while still living with her, be- 
sieges and wins the heart of the heiress, 
Kathleen Wynford, by force of his sym- 
pathetic temperament and artistic skill as a 
painter—the “ wrong man” in novels of 
this sort nearly always ‘s a painter—is a 
character drawn with considerable skill ; 
while Kathleen, who resigns her whole for- 
tune on discovering that her father had come 
by his money dishonourably, and Ralph 
Temple, who has not the courage to propose 
to her until she has reduced herself to 
poverty, are capital as heroine and hero. 


There is no doubt about the popularity of 
Ouida’s novels ; and it must be admitted that 
her earlier works exhibited an amount of 
originality approaching genius which, if it 
could not excuse, partially compensated for a 
good deal of grotesque extravagance in de- 
scription. In her later writings the origin- 
ality is not so conspicuous, and in Ruffino is 
entirely absent, while the exuberant fancy 
which used to be displayed in her portraiture 
of human heroes is now expended upon 
idealising a Pomeranian dog. And even 
this is not quite new. We have met with 
it before in Ouida’s books, just as we have 


Idolaters is a failure. Mr. Haigh is un- 
doubtedly a clever man; but he lacks the 
sympathetic touch with his own characters 
which, when deftly conveyed in words, 
brings the reader into sympathetic touch 
with them also. The whole collection 
of characters and incidents is little more 
than a series of pegs on which the writer 
may hang his caustic or cynical or humorous 
or sentimental observations, of which he has 
a — store always on hand. In them- 
selves, the reflections are often of a most 
acute and subtle kind; but they frequently 
require one or two intermediate links of 
thought to be supplied before they can be 
intelligibly connected with the incidents 
they are intended to illustrate, and this is 
more than can reasonably be required of 
novel-readers. 


In the year 2900 a.p., which the author 
of Zhe Decline and Fall of the British Empire 
places in “the thirtieth century” (see 
p- 90), England will have been reduced to 
something like its condition in the year 900 
A.D., through the influence of two causes— 
viz., (1) political errors, commencing with 
Home Rule and Disestablishment; (2) the 
diversion of the Gulf Stream through the 
Panama Canal, causing an average depres- 
sion of 15 degrees in our temperature! 
This is the view embodied in the work 
above mentioned, in which an Australian 
citizen of the year 2900 visits the Old 
Country, and falling under magic influence 
| is carried back 1000 years and lives through 
a life among present-day surroundings. 











The book is made the vehicle for a good 
deal of discussion on social and economical 
subjects, which is not particularly lively. 

J. Barrow ALLEN. 


SOME FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Le Roman au Dix-septiéme Siecle. Par André 
le Breton. ‘eg oe achette.) Under this title 
M. André le Breton has collected together 
essays on a considerable number of oks, 
none of them exactly forgotten, but some of 
them much more talked of than read. They 
are Astrée, the Histoire de Francion, the 
Berger Extravagant, the Roman Bourgeois and the 
Zoman Comique, the Grand Cyrus and Clélie, 
the Mémoires de Grammont (which we hardly 
— to find in this galley), 7¢lémaque, Zayde 
and the Princesse de Cleves. His account of 
these books and of their authors may be 
praised without reserve ; his criticism perhaps 
with a little. For instance, he is (as indeed 
most Frenchmen have been) entirely mystified 
by Hamilton’s dry humour, and confounds the 
ironic consistency of the man with a natural 
want of nobility, of feeling and fineness of senti- 
ment. We certainly should never have thought 
that anyone would have accused poor Anthony 
of impropriety for his portrait of his sister ; and 
whole but a Frenchman, with those wonderful 
ideas of candeur which go with some other 
wonderful ideas of a different kind, could have 
done so. The estimate of Sorel appears to us 
altogether too high; nor are we quite certain 
of the reality of the bond of union which 
M. le Breton discovers in his preface as existing 
between his different subjects. But he is really 
strong at running analysis of the books—a 
task humble in appearance, but by no means 
easy to perform; and valuable, or rather indis- 
pensable, in the case of work so little of which 
is likely to be really known at first hand to the 
reader. 


Le Mouvement Littéraire au Dix-Neuvieme 
Siecle. Par Georges Pellissier. (Paris: 
Hachette.) M. Pellissier describes the course 
which French literature has taken during the 
present century, and sketches the leading 
talents in each branch. These sketches 
are full of life and interest. To an English 
student the most valuable chapter in the book 
is perhaps the one entitled ‘‘ Rénovation de la 
Langue et de la Métrique,” in which is shown 
in detail how the French language and the 
metre of French poetry were renewed by the 
writers of the romantic period. The author 
distinguishes two epochs—the romantic and 
the realistic—in the French literature 
of the nineteenth century, and he _ traces 
them back to the influence of two literary 
progenitors in the eighteenth century. Rousseau 
inspired Chateaubriand, Madame de Stiel, 
Lamartine, and the other romantic spirits. 
Diderot was the precursor of Stendhal, Balzac, 
and those who taught contemporary literature to 
‘* observe exactly and to note with sincerity ” 
the realities of everyday life. M. Pellissier 
gives his decision in favour of realism. 


‘Un viril et loyal effort vers le vrai, voila ce qu’ est 
en somme le réalisme. Nous trouvons en 
lui une conception de l'art saine, vaillante, directe, 
la seule en accord avec l’esprit de critique et de 
science qui est celui de notre temps, et dont il 
semble que rien ne puisse interrompre la tache.”’ 
This is an interesting question too hastily 
decided by M. Pellissier and other French critics 
of the day. Is truth or beauty the object of 
literature? It seems difficult to read the 
chapter on the De Goncourts and to resist the 
conclusion that literature must ultimately end 
in mere analysis, if it will turn away from 
beauty and strain itself to produce a caricature 
of scientific truth. 
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Gi. A. Biirger et les Origines Anglaises de la 
Ballade Littéraire en Allemagne. Par G. B. 
Maury. (Paris: Hachette.) We do not know 
whether Dr. Maury’s book on Biirger and his 
English origins is a ‘‘ doctoral thesis’ or not; 
but it has all the air of one and is an interest- 
ing specimen of the kind. The earlier part is 
not the best; the sketch of early ‘‘ ballads ” in 
general, and the English ballad in particular, 
being based, we think, on second if not on third 
hand information, while the following section 
on early German Lieder does not strike us as 
much better. But from the time when Dr. 
Maury comes into his proper subject—the 
influence of Percy’s Reliqgues on Germans, and 
more especially on Biirger—he is much 
better. There is no doubt that the poet of 
‘*Lenore”’ paid for the immense vogue which 
one or two of his pieces had for a time with 
unjust neglect. Dr. Maury has championed 
him vigorously enough, but he has not escaped 
the danger of comparative criticism. Not to 
be able to praise Birger without undervaluing 
the ‘‘ Braut von Corinth ” is as grave a critical 
error as to undervalue Biirger because he never 
wrote anything that can match the “‘ Konig in 
Thule” or ‘‘Freudvoll und leidvoll.” But 
things of this kind are almost unavoidable, and 
Birger did really need championing. 


‘Bibliotheca Normannica.” No. V. La 
Clef d@ Amors. Par A. Doutrepont. (Halle: 
Niemeyer; London: Nutt.) The adaptation 
of Ovid’s Art of Love, which dates from some- 
where about 1300, and may have been written 
by some Norman not long before Dante was 
writing a very different matter, is an interest- 
ing book. It was edited some years ago by 
M. Edwin Tross, in a manner which has made 
severe Old-French scholars complain of want of 
satisfaction to those who ‘like to understand 
as they read.” Thereis a wisdom which passeth 
understanding as well as a foolishness which 
comes short of it ; and some smatterers have no 
difficulty in reading very currently texts of 
which the rigorous scholar can make neither 
head nor tail. However, the book doubtless 
deserved re-editing, and M. Doutrepont, under 
the general editorshipof Herr Suchier, has done 
it excellently. It is, as we have said, really 
interesting. The spirit of Ovid was almost as 
alien from that of the middle ages as the 
reverence of the middle ages for him and his 
likes was great ; and it is very curious to see 
the expansions and the curtailments, the 
glosses and the amplifications, by which the 
two are brought or dragged into something 
like harmony. There is certainly now no 
difficulty in reading it, for anyone who can 
read Old-French; and there should be a good 
deal of pleasure. We at least have found it so. 


THE new series of ‘‘ Lateinische Litteratur- 
denkmiiler des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts ” 
(Berlin : Speyer and Peters) begins promisingly 
with the Acolastus of ‘‘Gulielmus Gnapheus” 
(Willem de Volder, of the Hague), edited by 
Dr. Johannes Bolte. The piece, which was 
first published in 1529, is an imitation of the 
Terentian drama, dealing with the story of the 
Prodigal Son. The elder brother does not 
appear ; but in other respects the outline of the 
parable is closely followed. The author 
adheres, as well as his knowledge enabled him 
to do, to his classical model in metre and con- 
struction, except that the hero sings a sapphic 
ode. The work went through many editions 
in the sixteenth century, and is interesting as 
being the earliest of the long succession of 
academic plays on biblical and moral subjects, 
which contributed in no small degree to the 
development of the modern drama. It is also 
not without literary value of its own. 
not quite see why in this reprint the ortho- 
graphy has been corrected in accordance with 
the rules recognised by modern scholarship ; but 


We do | 


it seems that this procedure has been prescribed 
by the general editors of the series. Apart 
from this debatable point, we have really no 
fault to find with the edition. The volume is 
handsomely and correctly printed; and Dr. 
Bolte has prefixed a short account of the 
author’s life, and of the literary history of his 
work, together with references to the classical 
passages imitated or alluded to. 


Dr. Rossi-Casé has published an exhaustive 
monograph on Maestro Benvenuto da Imola 
(uate, the most important, though 
the last to be edited, of the early commen- 
tators on Dante. He has diligently gathered 
together all that can be found out from docu- 
mentary evidence as to his family, education, 
and general history, and also as to his other 
and less-known literary works. The traces of 
his familiarity and intercourse with Boccaccio 
are very interesting; and it is shown how the 
conversations and opinions of the latter, which 
are embedded in the commentary of Benvenuto, 
may often be taken as evidence of the views 
that probably would have been maintained by 
Boccaccio, had he lived to complete his own com- 
mentary. The character of Benvenuto is traced 
by copious references to sentiments expressed in 
various parts of his commentary, and there 
is a full account of the MSS. of this, 
as well as of the other works of the author. 
Finally, the commentary itself is discussed in 
its relation to the earlier works of the same 
kind, and more particularly to those of Jacopo 
della Lana and Boccaccio. The whole forms 
a very careful and valuable study of an author 
too long and undeservedly neglected. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
WE hear that an instalment of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Political Correspondence, covering the period 
between 1820 and 1830, may be expected some 
time early in next year. 


WE understand that Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth 
has been appointed editor of the Journal of the 
newly founded Economic Association. Prof. 
Edgeworth, who succeeded Thorold Rogers as 
Tooke professor of political economy at King’s 
College, London, is also a candidate for his 
vacant chair at Oxford. 

Messrs. LoNGMANS will be the publishers of 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s new pecem ‘The Light of 
the World; or, The Great Consummation.” 


Messrs. Macmintan & Co. have nearly 
ready for publication a one-volume edition of 
Shelley’s Poetical Works, edited with a preface 
by Prof. Edward Dowden, and uniform with 
the similar editions of Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
and Matthew Arnold ; a pocket edition, bound 
in morocco, of Lord Tennyson’s Poetical Works, 
without the dramas; and a large-type edition 
of Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of English 
Songs and Lyrics. Of the last-named book a 
limited edition will be published on hand-made 
paper, each copy being numbered and signed 
by the editor. 

THE same publishers announce for early issue 
a volume of Essays, chiefly on literary subjects, 
by the present Bishop of Durham, and a volume 
of Sermons by the Bishop of Meath. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Rulers of 
India” will be The Earl of Mayo, written by 
Sir William W. Hunter, the editor of the series. 
It will be by no means a mere summary of the 
formal biography by the same author, published 
_in two volumes in 1875; but it will represent 
| the career of Lord Mayo as the consolidator of 
| the Queen’s rule in India, in the light of official 
documents. 


Mr. A. H. Cuurcn’s book of Bible Stories, 
retold in much the same style as his well- 
known Stories from Homer, will be issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. early in December. 











The illustrations are reproduced from the 
well-known “ Bible Pictures ”’ of Julius Schnorr. 


Messrs. Biackwoop will publish in a few 
days the fourth and last volume of Father 
Hunter-Blairs’s translation of the History of the 
Catholic Church of Scotland by Dr. Bellesheim. 
The Appendix contains a series of reports sent 
to the Propaganda by the Scottish Vicars- 
Apostolic, translated into English from the 
Latin and Italian originals, which throw much 
light on the religious history of Scotland during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


A NEw biblical romance, dealing with the 
story of Esther, will be published next week by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The book will be called 
Hadasseh, after the Hebrew name of the 
heroine. The author, E. Leuty Collins, claims 
to have not departed from tradition in the 
telling of her story. 


Mr. Exvkry MatueEws is publishing a new 
poem by the Hon. Roden Noel, entitled Poor 
People’s Christmas, in a pretty form and at a 
low price. 

A VOLUME of Poems, Ballads, and Bucolics, by 
the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, Vicar of Crosthwaite, 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

TnHE next volume to appear in the series 
of ‘‘ English Men of Action” will be Mr. Julian 
Corbett’s Drake. This will be followed by Mr. 
C. W. C. Oman’s Warwick the King Maker. 


THE next volume of the Camelot series will 


| consist of Alfred de Musset’s Comedies, trans- 


lated by S. L. Gwynn, who has also written 
an introductory notice. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNwIn is about to publish 
Chess for Beginners, and the Beginnings of Chess, 
by Mr. R. B. Swinton. The book treats of its 
subject both technically and historically, and 
will have many curious illustrations. 


Moses and the Irophets, and the Higher 
Criticism is the title of a work by Mr. Gavin 
Carlyle, announced for immediate publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH Farran & Co. have in 
the press for early publication 7'he Shield of 
Faith, intended to present in a concise form 
the answers to modern doubts and difficulties 
about Christianity in general and the Church of 
England in particular. 

Messrs. Davin Bryce «& Son, of Glasgow, 
will publish shortly a volume of papers by Mr. 
William C. Gannett, entitled Blessed be Drudgery, 
to which the Countess of Aberdeen contributes 
a preface. 


THE volume, entitled Gesrge Meredith : Some 
Characteristics, which was published by Mr. 
Elkin Mathews last week, is already out of 
print, but a second edition is in the press. 


Tue Fratelli Treves, of Milan, have just 
issued a second edition of Patriotti Italiani, 
translated by the Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco from her own English book, Jtalian 
Characters in the Epoch of Unification, which 
was published a few months ago by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Tue first meeting of the Victoria Institute 
will be held at 8, Adelphi-terrace, on Monday, 
December 1, at 8 p.m., when Prof. Hull will 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Geological History of 
Egypt.” 


Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN will deliver an address 
to the Ethical Society at Essex Hall, Strand, 
on Sunday next, at 7.30 p.m., upon ‘ Moral 
Aspects of Socialism.” 


Messrs. SOTHEBY will sell during next week 
three collections of books, each of which is 
remarkable for choiceness rather than for 
number. On Monday, ‘‘a portion of the 


library of a French gentleman deceased,’ con- 
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sisting mainly of the illustrated works of the 
last century, in fine bindings. We may specially 
mention what is called the ‘‘ fermiers-généraux ”’ 
edition of La Fontaine, with the suppressed 
plates; and the original French of Beckford’s 
Vathek. On Tuesday and Wednesday, ‘the 
choicer portion” of the library of Mr. Walter 
King, of Paisley, whose specialty seems to have 
been large-paper copies of modern books. He 
also collected first m ~ted of poets, having had 
twenty of Byron all bound in morocco to match. 
Here, too, may be found many of Dickens’s 
serial novels, with the parts not bound but 
‘“‘cased”’ ; and other rare volumes ‘“‘ unopened.” 
On Thursday, an anonymous collection of still 
greater rarities, including a dozen first editions 
of Moliére, the tallest copy known of Milton’s 
Poems (1645), several rare Shaksperiana, the 
suppressed edition of Shelley’s Queen Mab (1813), 
and Rossetti’s Sir Hugh the Heron, which was 
printed by Polidori at his private press in 1843. 


SHAKSPERE students may be glad to have 
their attention called to a scholarly edition of 
Macbeth, which has been published by Max 
Niemeyer, of Halle (London : David Nutt), at 
the price of only one mark twenty pfennigs. 
It consists of the text of the first folio, with all 
the variants of the three later folios, down to 
the minutest differences of spelling, appended 
in foot notes. The editor is Albrecht Wagner, 
of Halle, who assures us that the whole has 
been carefully collated with the originals in the 
British Museum. In one respect only has he 
departed from his authorities, and that is by 
incorporating in his text some of the generally 
admitted emendations of the early editors, such 
as the ‘‘Tarquin’s ravishing strides” of Pope 
and the “‘ scotched the snake” of Theobald. It 
may fairly be a matter of opinion whether 
these corrections, however plausible, had not 
better have been relegated to the margin. But 
apart from this minor matter, we have nothing 
but praise to give both to the design and to the 
execution of the work. 


HERR Junius ScHWAKE, of Weimar, has 
written an interesting book entitled, Harmlose 
Geschichten (Frankfurt: Diesterweg), which 
contains a great deal of gossip about Schiller 
and Goethe, whom the author’s father knew 
personally. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tne new series of the -Asiatic Quarterly 
Review will contain the tirst of a series of 
articles by Mr. Robert Sewell, of the Madras 
Civil Service, taken from the miscellaneous note- 
books of the late Sir Walter Elliot, of Wolfelee. 
Mr. Sewell has also written a short life of Sir 
Walter, to precede the publication of the notes 
and extracts, which will deal with a large 
number of subjects connected with Indian life, 
ancient and modern, and ought to be of sin- 
gular interest. 


THE new volume of the Newbery House Maga- 
zine, beginning with the January number, will 
contain several new features. Mr. Sayce will 
give a popular account of the light thrown by 
the Tel-el-Amarna tablets upon the condition of 
Palestine in the days of Abraham; Mr. W. J. 
Hardy will describe the Reformation as it 
appeared to an ambassador from Mantua at the 
court of Elizabeth; Canon Benham will write 
upon the Wesley Centenary; the Bishop of 
Derry upon the Irish Church; Mr. Charles 
Welsh will conclude his bibliographical articles 
upon children’s books, stopping at the end of 
the first half of the present century; while 
fiction will be contributed by Mr. G. Manville 
Fenn, Mr. G. A. Henty, &c. 


Two new magazines are announced to appear 
early in December, both at the popular price of 
sixpence. Of one of these, it will be enough to 





quote the title—the Religious Review of Reviews ; 
of the other, to be called Groombridge’s Maga- 
zine, it will be enough to mention the editor— 
Mr. Edmund Smedley Yates. 


INSTEAD of the usual Almanac so-called, the 
proprietors of Punch will issue this year a 
Christmas number, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Punch among 
the Planets,’ with numerous illustrations by 
Tenniel, Harry Furniss, Du Maurier, Sam- 
bourne, and Reed. The name of Charles Keene 
is unfortunately absent. 


THE serial tale for the Ladies’ Treasury next 
year is written by the author of ‘‘ Behind the 
Kafes,” and is entitled ‘‘ A Mystification.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
On Tuesday next, December 2, Convocation at 
Oxford will proceed to the election of a pro- 
fessor of poetry. We understand that there is 
no opposition to the re-appointment of Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave for a second term of five years. 


Mr. H. 8S. Jonzs, of Trinity, has been elected 
to the Craven fellowship at Oxford, which, 
under the new scheme, is equivalent to a 
travelling studentship in classics; and Mr. J. G. 
Milne, of Corpus, has been appointed to the 
studentship at the British School at Athens, 
founded in honour of Sir Charles Newton. 


THE Rey. T. G. Browne, Disney professor 
of archaeology at Cambridge, announces for 
next term a course of six lectures on ‘‘ The 
Sculptured Stones of Mann, Wales, and Corn- 
wall,” including those bearing Runic, Ogam, 
and Latin inscriptions. As on previous occasions, 
a syllabus will be issued, containing sheets of 
illustrations; and casts, squeezes, and rubbings 
will be shown. 


THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
has issued a report recommending, on the pro- 
osal of Prof. Thomson, that an additional 
emonstrator be appointed in experimental 
physics, whose salary shall be paid out of 
fees received at the Cavendish Laboratory. 


TueE delegates for non-collegiate students at 
Oxford are desirous to have it known that they 
will admit, without examination, students in 
any special branch of study who do not desire 
to pass through the Arts course and can show 
evidence of fitness for their special subject. 
During the past year fourteen such students 
have been admitted. 


AccORDING to a correspondent of the Oxford 
Mayazine, the total number of undergraduates 
not exceeding four years in standing is 2676. 
The leading colleges are thus represented :— 
Christ Church, 235; New, 212; Keble, 173; 
Balliol, 168; Trinity, 157; Magdalen, 148; 
Exeter, 134; Merton, 113; Brasenose, 112; 
Queen’s, 104. Non-collegiate students number 
219. 


Tue address delivered by Principal Ward at 
the opening of Owens College, Manchester, will 
be published in the forthcoming number of 
Maemillan’s Magazine. The subject is ‘‘ The 
Universities and the Counter Reformation.”’ 


CANDIDATES for the degree of M.A. at 
Durham, who have not previously taken 
honours, are required to submit a thesis ona 
specified subject. For the current term the 
selected subject is ‘‘ Socialism.” 


UNDER this heading, we may give a welcome 
to the first number of the Australasian Critic: 


| a monthly review of literature, science, and art. 


It is published by Messrs. Melville, Mullen, & 
| Slade, booksellers to the University of Mel- 


bourne ; its two editors are Prof. T. G. Tucker, 
editor of the Swpplices, and Prof. W. Baldwin 
Spencer, not less known in this country for his 
researches in comparative anatomy; among 
the editors of departments we notice the name 





of Prof. E. E. Morris, for literature; and 
even the manager and assistant manager are 
graduates. 


WE learn from the Australasian Critic that 
Mr. Marshall Hell has been appointed to the 
Ormond chair of music in Melbourne University, 
at a salary of £1000 per annum; and that this 
is intended to be the first step towards the 
establishment of a regular school of music, or 
conservatoire, in connexion with the university. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
WINTER. 


A k1npDLy host is Winter hoar, 
With icy fingers, warm of heart! 
Who numbs us, till at every pore 
We tingle with a grateful smart ! 
And welcome are the winter nights, 
With cat beside the hearth close curled ! 
And all the fireside’s dear delights, 
Oblivious of the outer world, 


Where snow upon the meadow lies, 
And leafless branches shiver bare, 

And stars oft blink their aching eyes, 
That look so long through frozen air ! 


Then, haply, while the shrill winds wail, 
If lonesome on Life’s ills we brood, 
We seek some spirit-kindling tale 
To rouse us from this heavy mood ; 
Or from the chest belike we take 
Some faded letters, long unread ; 
And once more for the cherished sake 
Of eager-wingtd hours fled, 


We read them, seeming now to hear 
Mute voices ring in happy chime— 

Like leaves of Autumn stained and sear 
They fill our hearts with summer-time ! 


And if our eyes will fondly blur, 
We pile of logs a merry pyre, 
And list the cat’s contented purr, 
And homely gossip of the fire. 
And still a pleasure without end 
It is, upon a winter’s night, 
To sit in converse with a friend, 
Cheered by the flickering firelight. 
Then welcome is the harsh discord 
Of hailstones on the window-pane, 
That sweeter music doth afford 
Than scented drops of summer rain ! 


G. E. T. 











OBITUARY. 
JOHN ROBERT TUDOR. 

Joun Roperr Tupor, author of The Orkneys 
and Shetland, died at St. Leonards-on-Sea on 
November 11. He was the fourth son of the 
late Captain John Tudor, R.N., and was born 
at Birkenhead on October 13, 1839. He was 
educated first at Greenock, and afterwards at 
Shrewsbury under the late Dr. Kennedy. The 
boy’s later holidays were spent at Wick, 
where he imbibed a great interest in all things 
nautical and particularly in Scandinavian shores. 
The navy, one instinctively felt, would have 
suited him better than law, his actual pro- 
fession. 

In 1875 Tudor visited Shetland for his 
health, and paid it sundry visits during the 
six following years. His letters to the Feld 
on Shetland sport, under the signature of ‘‘ Old 
Wick,” were the first-fruits of these visits. 
Gradually, it would seem, the idea of some 
more solid work on Shetland grew in his mind. 
He devoted himself to amassing information 
about the Northern Archipelago, getting hold 
of all possible books on the subject and strictly 
catechising the natives. The writer went round 
Foula with him in July, 1880, in a little row- 
boat, and well remembers the eager and 
systematic way in which, on that evening, he 
comps up and noted facts. Inspired by the 


een northern air, he was often reckless in con- 
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versation, and he seemed to feel an almost 
morbid delight in ‘“‘ chaff.” But when he took 
pen in hand, he was quite a different man, and 
no one could be more conscientious than he in 
collecting, confirming, collating accounts. 
It is true that in his book the Berserk nature 


English undefiled. But these lapses—or rather, 
I should say, deliberately mischievous out- 
breakings—affect but a small part of The 
Orklands and Shetland, and do not at all affect 
its accuracy. The book was on too large a 
scale for remunerative popularity ; and he had 
some idea of issuing a smaller volume, to be 
bought by the many visitors whom Shetland 
receives every summer. 

But by this time (1882) Tudor was grievously 
shattered in health. A damp bed (as he main- 
tained) had seriously affected his health at a 
critical time. Locomotor-ataxy declared itself ; 
and, in spite of medical treatment and loving 
care, year after year only found him more power- 
less. Severe pains racked his body, accom- 
panied by great nervous irritability. But his 
brain kept clear to the last. His conversation 
was intelligent, interesting, lucid, though of 
course his friends had to be careful not to allow 
him to talk too long. When pain did not 
actually rack him—ay, and sometimes when it 
did—he was distinguished by a stately old-world 
courtesy of demeanour, varied by quaint out- 
bursts of playfulness. Before the peace of 
death a little peace in life was accorded him; 
the irritability departed. The gratitude, 
gentleness, essential goodness of the man im- 
pressed all. Early in the morning he passed 
away, in the presence of his sister who had 


given him faithful attention for years, and of | 
his personal attendant who had had to carry | 


him like a child. 


Tudor was a true-born Englishman—attached | 


without bigotry to England’s Church, without 
obscurantism to England’s constitution, with- 
out priggishness to England’s language. 

R. J. M. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Livre 


Moderne for 


November, 
a little too seriously, with some half-jocular 
remarks of ours on some remarks of his in 
reference to Mr. Gladstone’s library. Although 
we cannot undertake to speak for the bad men 
in question, we think they would indulge Mr. 
Gladstone with bags of gunpowder, and we are 
nearly sure that they would consent to exchange 
the books for authentic billets of wood. This, 
we trust, is handsome. As forthe Livre Moderne 
itself, it follows up very interestingly a former 
article on Alfred Delvau, that not unkindly 
Bohemian who was meant for better places than 
Bohemia. M. Asse follows with a noteworthy 
summary,¢ propos of the much-talked-of memoirs 
of Talleyrand, of some other memoirs which 
may or might be published. 
of M. Henri Havard’s Dictionnaire de 
 Ameublement and other matter. The illustra- 
tion of the number, engraved from an unique 
and unpublished photograph of Delvau, is very 
well worth having. There is perhaps a very 
little pose in it, but not more than in the well- 
known contemporary portraits of Baudelaire, 
or in that famous one of himself with the 
cigarette that Gavarni did ; and the melancholy 
of the eyes is evidently not affected and is 
characteristic enough of a certain literary type. 

THE November Vheologisch Tijdschrift con- 
tains the conclusion of Dr. van Bell’s review of 
Paulsen’s important System der Ethil. Dr. 
Matthes discusses the account (1 Kings xii. 26- 
33) of the religious forms established by 


Jeroboam I., and takes the opportunity of pay- 


| Margoliouth’s 








M. | 
Gausseron deals good-naturedly, but, perhaps, | 


There is a notice | 


ing a deserved compliment to Klostermann for 
his recent work on Samuel and Kings, which 
the critics have hardly yet had time, as it 
seems, to digest. Dr. Loman writes at length 
on Alfred Resch’s latest edition of the 


_Agrapha (or, as the author paraphrases the 
of the man would break out occasionally in| 


phraseology that can hardly be called pure | 


term, extracanonical Gospel - fragments). 
Among the frank and yet courteous notices of 


, books, always a special feature of this journal, 


we notice Dr. Bruining’s of Max Miiller’s 
Natural Religion, and Dr. Kuenen’s of 
Lecture on the Place 
Ecclesiasticus. The latter concludes with the wish 
that the learned auther’s Hebrew edition of 
Sirach may prove the fear of a strong theo- 
logical bias to be unfounded. 





SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Havatscuka, R. Versuch e. sprachlichen Commentares zu 
Goethes Iphigenie auf historischer Grundlage. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 1M. 60 Pf. 

Heinemann, O. vy. Die Handschriften der herzogl. Bibliothek 
zu Wolfenbiittel. 2. Abth. Die Augusteischen Hand- 
schriften. I. Wolfenbiittel: Zwissler. 15 M. 

Kets, F. Le Cardinal Lavigerie et ses ceuvres d’Afrique. 
Paris: Poussielgue. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Marmier, X. Prose et vers, 1836—1886. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 5 fr. 

MéEnarp, L. Le livre @’or de Millet. Paris: Ferroud. 35 fr. 

Mowysevet, Ch. Curiosités littéraires et bibliographiques. 
Paris: Lib. des Bibliophiles. 6 fr. 

Pressensf, E. de. Alexandre Vinet, d’aprés sa correspond- 
ance avec H. Lutteroth. Paris: Fischbacher. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Reicuenav, E. Erinnerungen aus dem Leben e. West- 
preussen. Gotha: Perthes. 5M. 

ane, &. Altorientalische Teppiche. Leipzig: Weigel. 
6 M. 

Rocuvssex. Mémoire sur le bimétallisme international et le 
moyen juste de leréaliser. The Hague: Belinfante. 4fr. 

VoLKSSCHAUSPIELE, deutsche. In Steiermark gesammelt. 
Hrsg. vy. A. Schlossar. Halle: Niemeyer. 10M. 

Wacener, B. Shakespeares Einfluss auf Goethe in Leben 
u. Dichtung. 1.Tl. Halle: Niemeyer. 1M. 

Worrrcm, Ph. Die Entstehurg u. erste Entwickelung des 
deutschen evangelischen Kirchenliedes. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf & Hiirtel. 5M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Texte u. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der iiltchristlichen 
Literatur. 6. Bd. 4. H Die altesten Quellen d 
oriental. Kirchenrechts. 1. Buch. Die Canones Hippo- 
lyti v. H. Achelis. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 9 M. 50 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Bersays, J. Petrus Martyr Anglerius u. sein Opus episto- 
arum. Strassburg: Triibner. 6 M 

Bersier, Eug. Quelques pages de l’histoire des Huguenots. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 3 fr. 50 ce. 

DetaporpE, le Comte Jules. Louise de Coligny, Princesse 
d@’Orange. Paris: Fischbacher. 30 fr. 

Du Movuix-Ecxart, Graf. Leudegar, Bischof v. Autun. 
Ein Beitrag zur friink. Geschichte d. 7. Jahrh. 
Breslau: Koebner. 2M. 80 Pf. 

Kixpt, B. Die Katastrophe Ludovico Moros in Novara im 
April 1500. Halle: Niemeyer. 2M. 

PupiicaTIoNneN aus den k, preussischen Staatsarchiven. 44. 
Bd. Urkundenbuch zur Reformationsgeschichte 4d. 
Herzogth. Preussen. Hrsg. v. P. Tschackert. 2. Bd 
1. Thl., 1523—1541. Leipzig: Hirzel. 10M. 

Urxunpbex, lombardische, d. XI. Jahrh. aus der Sammlung 
Morbio auf der k. Universitiitsbibliothek zu Halle, hrsg. 
e ew u. M. Perlbach. Halle: Niemeyer. 
2M. 80 Pt. 


PHYSICAL 


Buierstrev, K. 
Friedrich. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
a Psychologie der Zukunft. Leipzig: 


Allgemeine Mechanik der Punkte u. starren 

3 1. Bd. Berlin: Reimer. 10M. 

LanGesseck, R. Die Theorieen iib. die Entstehung der 
Koralleninseln u. Korallenriffe_u. ihre Bedeutung f. 
geophysische Fragen. Leipzig: Engelmann. 5 M. 

Nusspaum, M. Anatomische Studien an californischen 
Cirripedien. Bonn: Cohen. 28 M. 

Putrricu, C. Das Totalreflectometer u. das Refractometer 


f. Chemiker. Leipzig: Engelmann. 5 M. 

Scuavruss, L. -  Preussens Bernstein-Kiifer. Pse- 
laphiden. Berlin: Friedliinder. 7 M. 

Scueiver, J. Die Spectralanalyse der Gestirne. Leipzig: 


Engelmann. 16 M. 
Sovenos, A. Traité d’astronomie théorique. Paris: Carré. 


16 fr. 
Steix, L. Leibniz u. Spinoza. Mit 19 Ineditis aus dem 
Nachlass y. Leibniz. Berlin: Reimer. 8 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


BeitrarGe, Miinchener, zur romanischen u. 
Philologie. Hrsg. v. H. Breymann. 
pone Deichert. 6 M. 

Brauxne, W. Abriss der 
Halle: Niemeyer. 1M. 20 Pf 

Coux, G. Die Suffixwandlungen im Vulgiirlatein. u. im 
vorlitterar. Franzisisch nach ihren Spuren im Neu- 
franzisischen. Halle: Niemeyer. 8 M. 

De Harrez, C. I-Li. Cérémonial de la Chine antique, 
yg pour la premiére fois. Paris: Maisonneuve. 
5 fr. 
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Hexcu, G. A. The Monsee Fragments. Strassburg: 


Triibner. 5 M. : : 
Joacuim, H. Papyros Ebers. Das iilteste Buch iib. Heil- 
kunde. Aus dem Aegypt. zum erstenmal vollstindig 


iibers. Berlin: Reimer. 4M. : : : 
Lucns, A. De 8S. Gelenii codice Liviano Spirensi com- 
mentatio. Erlangen: Blaesing. 80 Pf. 
Wiepemaxy, O. Das litauische Priiteritum. Strassburg - 
Triibner. 6M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


** CATHEDRAL.” 
Oxford: Nov. 25, 1890. 

My friend Mr. Earle, in his new book on 
English Prose, has once or twice discussed my 
manner of writing—I know my place better 
than to snppose that I have a ‘‘ style ””—-some- 
times for approval, sometimes for friendly 
rebuke. On one passage I wish to say a word 
or two, because it touches on a matter which is 
somewhat more than a manner of writing. 

In page 52 Mr. Earle is speaking of a 
tendency to use adjectives as substantives. He 
then adds: 


‘¢ Mr. Freeman has shown a disposition to resist 
this tendency; he does not like ‘cardinal’ or 
‘ cathedral’ as substantives; he prefers to write 
‘cardinal priest’ and ‘cathedral church.’ But 
this resistance of his takes practical effect only 
upon a very small proportion of the instances, just 
those which happen to press closest upon his 
observation in his special studies. A great number 
of substantives of the same class pass under his pen 
unchallenged.’’ 


May I venture to say that I never had any 
purpose to resist any such tendency, because I 
had never thought of any such tendency at all ? 
Yes; perhaps I have, in a few slang phrases. 
Here in Oxford it does seem to me odd to hear 
the building which I have been always used to 
call ‘‘the Theatre” spoken of as ‘‘the 
Sheldonian.”” Perhaps the change has come 
because, if one now spoke of ‘‘the Theatre,” one 
might be thought to be speaking of the new 
play-house. But the “‘ great number of sub- 
stantives” which Mr. Earle says ‘ passed 
under my pen unchallenged” so passed, I do 
not doubt, because I never thought about them 
at all. 

I do not quite understand what Mr. Earle 
means about ‘‘ cardinal.” I am wholly uncon- 
scious of any theory as to the way of speaking 
of Eminences. I am certainly not in the habit 
of saying ‘“‘cardinal priest” as equivalent to 
‘‘cardinal” in general, for so to speak would 
be inaccurate in the case of a cardinal bishop or 
a cardinal deacon. I may very likely have 
spoken of some one as a ‘‘ cardinal priest,” if I 
wished to point out that be belonged to that 
rank in the cardinalate and not to either of the 
others. 

It is about ‘‘ cathedral”’ that I wish to say a 
word or two. It is certainly true that I have 
a great dislike to some common ways of using 
that word as a substantive. But it is not 
because of any theory about substantives and 
adjectives, but because I find that the popular 
use of the word leads to many confusions and 
inaccuracies. ‘‘ Cathedral’ is strictly an 
adjective, describing a particular class of 
church, namely, that which has a cathedra or 
‘*bishopstool”’ placed in it. The adjective may 
well become a substantive, if only the sub- 
stantive is used accurately. In French one 
says, ‘“‘la cathédrale”’; but one also says, “la 
collégiale” and ‘‘l’abbatiale’’ — ‘‘ église”’ 
being of course understood in all three cases. 
T have no doubt that careless French writers, 
just like careless English writers, often use the 
word ‘‘cathédrale’” wrongly. They are 





specially fond of applying it to the ‘‘ collégiale” 
at Bern and its fellows at Ziirich and Luzern. 
But this is mere carelessness and blundering. 
The received form of the language is perfectly 
accurate, and it suggests no temptation to 
If I were writing French I should, in 


blunder. 
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this case, feel no call to resist any tendency to 
use an adjective as a substantive. 

It is otherwise in English. If we are talking 
of the two great churches of London, we often 
say ‘‘Saint Paul’s cathedral.” We never say 
‘Saint Peter’s collegiate.” It is not likely 
that we should, when the history of the church 
so naturally suggests the use of the word 
‘‘abbey.”” But Ido not believe that anybody 
at any time at Manchester or Ripon or South- 
well ever spoke of ‘‘ the collegiate.” Now that | 
those churches have become cathedral, they are | 
constantly spoken of as ‘‘the cathedral.” But 
there seems no reason to insist now on the 
cathedral rank of Southwell minster every 
time the church is mentioned, any more than 
there was formerly to insist on its collegiate 
rank every time it was mentioned. ‘‘Colle- 
giate church,” ‘cathedral church,” is the 
proper formal style, to be used when a formal 
description is needed; at other times the 
traditional ‘‘ minster” is the best name. Mr. 
Earle cannot mean that I always say 
‘‘ cathedral church,”” whereas a popular writer 
would say ‘‘ cathedral” only. I should most 
likely formally introduce the building as the 
* cathedral church,” and then go on to speak 
of ‘‘the minster,” ‘‘the abbey,” or whatever 
was the genuine local way of speaking. That, 
I strongly suspect, would never be found to be 
“the cathedral.” I lately saw a curious 
instance in the Quarterly Review. A local 
Norwich writer of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century was quoted as mentioning something 
that was done in ‘‘the great church” of that 
city. The Quarterly reviewer thought it 
needful to explain: ‘‘Great church (Anglice 
cathedral).”” How clever he must have thought 
himself when he wrote that “‘Anglice” in scorn 
of such a good piece of East-Anglian ! 

As the substantive “‘ cathedral” is now used, 
it leads to countless mistakes. It is thought to 
mean, not necessarily a ‘cathedral church,” 
but perhaps a big church, perhaps a cross 
church, perhaps a church with many clergy at- 
tached to it, perhaps a church where the service 
is chanted. Sometimes it means a church 
where the nave stands empty. I was once 
proudly told at Grosmont in Monmouthshire, 
where the church is or was in that unlucky 
state : ‘‘ our church is like a cathedral.” The 
point of likeness was the emptiness of the nave. 
Sometimes, it would seem, a ‘‘cathedral”’ is 
something which is not a church at all. I was 
once told: ‘‘a cathedral is not a church; it has 
a church inside it.”” The climax is to be found 
in the Public Worship Act, the framers of which 
seem to have thought that “cathedral” and 
“church” were words which meant two 
distinct things, each of which shut out the 
other. ‘In a cathedral” something is to 
be done; ‘in a church” something else. I 
ask Mr. Earle whether ‘‘ English Prose” can 
fall lower than this. 

These things being so, it is not wonderful if, 
whenever one chances to use the old legal 
form ‘‘ cathedral and collegiate churches,” the 
printer always improves by sticking in ans at 
the end of the word ‘‘ cathedral.” 

Then one often hears of ‘cathedral archi- 
tecture,” as if there were some special kind of 
building fitted for a bishop’s church, different 
from that of an abbot or provost. Then there 
used to be ‘‘ cathedral service,” though that has 





505 
he doubtless did refer to its momentary rank. | believing that the Franks were acquainted with 
The “ collégiale”’ of Westminster has the samc | the runic writing. Though the Burgundians 
right to be called ‘‘ cathédrale” as it has to be | were then Christians, England had not been 
called ‘‘abbatiale.” It has been both in past | converted, a fact fatal to the theory that the 
times. arrangement was the work of a Christian 
Surely the remedy for all this confusion is, | Englishman. 
wherever one can helpit—onecannotalwayshelp | But even then there is another difficulty. On 
it—to avoid talking of a ‘‘cathedral,”’ ‘‘the a golden bracteate, found in 1774 at Vadstena in 
cathedral,’ &e. I should ‘introduce “ the cathe- | Sweden, we have a Futhork, containing all but 
dral church of Lincoln,” and then go on talk- one of the twenty-four primitive runes, which 
ing, as everybody did till the other day, of are arranged in the three heathen fumilies— 
‘Lincoln minster.” There seems no reason | Frea’s family, Hagal’s family, and Syr’s family. 
to insist on the cathedral rank of a building | This, however, is not absolutely conclusive, as 
every time one speaks of it. If ‘' the cathedral” | the names of the three families may have been 
can be shown to be the true, natural, unlearned | invented at a later period. The important fact 
way of speaking in any particular place, that | is, that on this bracteate both the Futhork 
would be a good reason for using it in that | and the inscription are written in the older 
place. But I doubt there being such a case. retrograde direction, from right to left, as in 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. the very earliest inscriptions, while some of the 
[At Winchester the college boys at least always | Tunes have more archaic forms than those on the 
spoke of ‘‘ the cathedral,” or rather—according Charnay broach, resembling those on the Buzeo 
to their custom of omitting the definite article | torque, which dates from the third century, 
—of “cathedral” simply. The word “ min- when the Goths first broke into Moesia. The 
ster” was certainly never heard; ‘ abbey” date of the Vadstena bracteate, with this 
would have suggested Hyde Abbey.—Ep. authentic early Futhork, can therefore be hardly 
ACADEMY. ] later than 350 A.D., a date too early to permit 
of the supposition of any Christian influences, 
much less of an English origin, or any acquaint- 
ance with the Latin Paternoster. Any influence 
would be Byzantine, not Roman. We have also 
a Futhork, ascribed to the sixth or seventh 
Prof. Skeat is fully justified in claiming entire | century, engraved on a sword found in the 
novelty for his ingenious attempt to explain the | Thames. The forms of the runes on this sword 
order of the runes in the Futhork. But as he | are considerably later than the Charnay or the 
expressly invites free criticism, he will, I am | Vadstena runes, showing a long development, 
sure, allow me to state certain objections to his | probably of several centuries. If, then, the 
scheme which he has not noticed, and which | order of the Futhork was invented by one of the 
will have to be met before his theory can be | earliest of the Burgundian converts (which is 
accepted. the supposition most favourable to Prof. 
The chronological conditions of the problem | Skeat’s theory), he will have to explain how 
have first to be considered. It is an essential | this Burgundian inventor managed to transmit 
element in his theory that the order of the | his discovery to the still heathen North, and to 
Futhork was invented by an Englishman and | get it adopted by the owners of the Thames 
a Christian, who was also acquainted with the | sword and of the Vadstena bracteate. The 
Latin Paternoster. Hence we obtain a limit | difficulty is increased by the fact that the 
for the possible date. Augustine landed in 597, | Burgundians, on their conversion, abandoned 
and Paulinus in 625; but neither of these monks | the runes and adopted the Roman alphabet, 
succeeded in converting the English, a work | while the converted Goths adopted the Graeco- 
which was not actually commenced before the | Runic alphabet of Ulphilas. Hence, in all 
arrival of St. Aidan in 635. Hence, on Prof. | probability, the Burgundian broach was an 
Skeat’s theory, the arrangement of the runes in | heirloom from the heathen period. 
the Futhork cannot have taken place earlier than In face of these chronological difficulties, it 
the middle of the seventh century. But this | seems more easy and natural to suppose that 
Futhork, according to the theory, was not the | the order of the runes was brought about by 
actual Futhork as we know it, but a hypo- | the same processes of natural evolution, dis- 
thetical Futhork from which the actual arrange- co and re-arrangement which can be 








THE ORDER OF THE LETTERS IN THE RUNIC 
FUTIHIORK,. 
Settrington Rectory, York: Nov. 22, 1890. 








ment was evolved by a lengthened process. | shown to have operated in producing the 
Prof. Skeat finds it necessary to suppose that | arrangement of the Arabic, Persian, Ethiopic, 
the arrangement invented by his carly English | Greek, and Latin alphabets. These were all 
Christian had been partly forgotten, and that | ultimately derived from the primitive Semitic 


then certain traditional dislocations must have 
been effected. Without this hypothesis his 
explanation fails, as he himself admits. Hence, 


arrangement by the early Christian, the date of 
the only arrangements of which we have 
docamentary cognisance must be considerably 
or even to the ninth century. 

arrangement of the runes, which on Prof. 


century, was in existence as early as the middle 





ceased of late years to be at all distinctively 
‘*‘cathedral.” I once read of Westminster 
Abbey that, ‘‘ at the Reformation it was made 
into a cathedral, where divine service is 
performed every Sunday.” This, I take it, 
did not refer to the one episcopate of Thomas 
Thirlby ; it meant only that St. Peter’s was a 
large church, and that ‘‘ cathedral service” was 
said in it, though the frequency of its saying 
was alittle underrated. But when Shakspere said: 
“In the cathedral church of Westminster,” 


of the fifth century, and in all probability was 
older than the middle of the fourth. The 
|reasons for this conclusion may be briefly 
| stated. In 1857 a silver-gilt broach was found 
| on the site of the battle-field of Charnay, near 
_the confluence of the Saéne and the Doubs, 
where, in the year 500, the Burgundians, under 
Gundobald, were defeated by the Franks 
| under Clovis. On this broach we have the first 
19 runes of the Futhork in their usual order. 
This broach must have belonged to one of the 
Burgundian chieftains, as we have no reason for 


apart from any conjectures as to the original | 


order; but, as new letters were evolved and 
others were discarded, the new letters either 
took the places of those rejected or were put 
in juxtaposition with other letters, similar 
either in form or value. On this principle there 
is no insuperable difficulty in explaining the 
order of the Futhork. As I have shown in my 


later, and must be brought down to the eighth | book on the runes, more than half of them 


| retain the places which correspond to those 
But it hardly admits of dispute that the very | which their prototypes occupied im the pri: itive 


Greek alphabet from which they were obtained. 


Skeat’s theory cannot be older than the eighth | More especially convincing is the fact that the 


‘last rune, ofhi/, corresponds in form and value 
_ to omega, the last letter of the Greek alphabet. 
Again, the first four runes follow the order of 
the Greek letters from which they were evolved, 
and in the middle of the Futhork there is 
, another similar sequence. 

There can be hardly any doubt that when 
_the nations on the Baltic first obtained the 
Greek letters they must have arranged them 
in some fixed order. The difficulty is to explain 
how, after the final separation of the Gothic 
and Scandinavian tribes had taken place, a new 
artificial arrangement should have been made 
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in some Christian land and then transmitted to 
the still heathen North, and how the ingenious 
inventor should have been able to persuade 
all his distant congeners to adopt the new 
discovery, whose advantages were based on the 
magical virtues of the Paternoster. Since the 
order of the Futhork may be traced wherever 
the runes penetrated—in Burgundy, as well as 
in England and in Sweden—it seems easier to 
suppose that the arrangement was substantially 
in existence before the Northern nations broke 
up from their old homes, and that it was based on 
the arrangement of the alphabet from which 
the runes were themselves evolved. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 








THE TREASURY OF KING RHAMPSINITUS. 
Glasgow: Nov. 22, 1890. 


I observe, in the ACADEMY of November 15 
(p. 449), that Mr, Levi H. Elwell, of Amherst 
College, Mass., U.S., has had printed for 
private circulation his paper on the legend of 
Rhampsinitus, as told by Herodotus, which he 
read at the last meeting of the American 
Philological Association; and that he cites 
‘three variants from the most distant quarters.” 
These are: (1) a Tibetan version from Ralston’s 
translation of Schiefner’s German collection ; 
(2) the tale of the Shifty Lad, from Campbell’s 
West Highland Tales; and (3) a story frem 
Col. Jones’s Negro Myths. | 

Give me leave to say that this wide- 
spread tale was pretty well ‘‘ thrashed 
out” by me nearly four years ago in the 
second volume of my Popular Tales and 
Kictions : Their Migrations and Transformations 
(Blackwood, 1887); and that, with the excep- 
tion of the analogue in Col. Jones’s Neyro 
Myths, which had not then been published, 
nothing new has been discovered in the shape 
of versions that might throw some light on the 
question of the origin and diffusion of this 
legend. Indeed, the negro analogue need not 
he excepted, as it leaves the question very much 
as it was before. 

In the work above mentioned (vol. ii., pp. 115- 

165), after giving the substance of the legend of 
the treasury of Rhampsinitus, King of Egypt, 
as narrated by Herodotus (Euterpe, 121), I 
proceed to cite the oldest-known European 
form, which is found in the Latin Dolopathos of 
the twelfth century, and variations of the 
same.as related in the later Latin and old 
ingl’sh versions of the Seven Wise Masters ; 
then follow Italian, old Sicilian, modern Greek, 
Albanian, French (from the old’ romance of the 
Chevalier Berinus, Breton, Gaelic, Dutch, 
Tyrolese, Danish, Russian, Tunisian, Kaba’il, 
Mongolian, Tibetan, Bengali, Indo-Persian, 
Sanskrit, and Singhalese versions and variants ; 
while in the Appendix is given a modern 
Egyptian analogue, in which, however, it is not 
the king’s treasury that is broken into, but a 
camel-train loaded with revenue from the 
provinces, in the time of the Khalif Biamrillah. 
It is true that the legend has not yet been 
found in Pali, but the fact that it is known to 
the Singhalese (not to speak of the Tibetans) 
would seem to indicate that it was derived from 
a Buddhistic source. Very possibly, if not very 
probably, the story is of genuine Egyptian 
origin, and travelled to the Far Fast at an 
early period; but it has not hitherto been 
discovered in any of the ancient Egyptian 
papyri that have been examined. In former 
times thieving seems to have been one of the 
‘‘ fine arts,” and Egypt still produces the most 
expert thieves and sharpers in the world, as 
may be seen from the Notes to Lane’s Arabian 
Nights. Insome Indian story-books we find 
enumerated among the accomplishments of even 
young princes that they were ‘ expert jugglers 
and thieves.” 





The share which those ubiquitous and 
interesting people, the Gipsies, have had in the 
diffusion of Asiatic stories throughout Europe 
has been entirely overlooked by students of 
popular fictions in this country, with the 
solitary exception of my friend Mr. F. Hindes 
Groome, who may be considered as one of the 
formost of English gipsylogues, and whose able 
article on ‘‘ Gypsies” enriches the new edition 
of Chambers’s Hucyclopaedia. Tn Germany and 
elsewhere, however, the subject has for many 
years past received the serious attention of 
several eminent scholars; and it will probably 
interest some readers of the ACADEMY to see a 
Gipsy version of the Robbery of the King’s 
Treasury, which I extract from a manuscript 
collection ly Mr. Groome, on which I hope 
some day to collaborate, with a view to its 
publication. It is No. vi. of Dr. Barbu 
Constantineseu’s Probe de Limba si Literatura 
Tiganilor din Lomania (Bucharest, 1878), 
and has not hitherto appeared in English : 

The Two Thieves. 

There were two thieves. One was a country (thief) 
and one a town (thief). So the time came that the 
two met, and they asked one another whence they 
were and what they were. Then the country (thief) 
said to him of the town: ‘‘ Well, if you are such a 
clever thief as to be able to steal the eggs from 
under a crow, then I shall know that you are a 
thief.’’ Hesaid: ‘‘See me now, how I shall steal 
them.’’ And he climbed lightly up the tree, and 
put his hand under the crow and stole the eggs 
from her, and the crow never felt (it). Whilst he 
was stealing the crow’s eggs the country thief stole 
his breeches, and the town thief never felt him. 
And when he came down and saw that he was 
naked, he said: ‘‘ Brother, I never felt you steal- 
ing my breeches. Let us become brothers.’’ So 
they became brothers. 

Then what are they to do? 
city and took one wife [between them]. And 
the town thief said, ‘‘ Brother, it is a sin for 
two brothers to have one wife. It were better for 
her to be yours.’’ He said, ‘‘ Mine be she. But 
come now—whcre shall I take you, that we may 
get money?’’ ‘‘ Come on, brother, since you 
know.’’ So they took and departed. Then they 
came to the emperor’s, and considered how to get 
into his palace. And what did they devise? Said 
the town thief, ‘‘Come, brother, and let us break 
into the palace and let ourselves down, one after 
the other.’”? ‘‘Come on.’’ So they got on the 
palace, and broke though the roof; and the 
country thief lowered himself and took 200 purses 
of money and came out. And they went home. 

The king arose in the morning and looked at 
his money, [and saw] that 200 purses of money 
were missing. Straightway he went to the prison 
where was an old thief. And when he came to 
him he said, ‘‘ Old thief, I know not who has come 
into my palace and stolen from me 200 purses of 
money ; and I know not where they went out by, 
for there is no hole anywhere in the palace.’? The 
old thief said, ‘‘ There must be one, O king, only 
youdon’t see it. But go and make a fire in the 
palace, and come out and watch the palace, 
and where you see smoke issuing, that was 
where the thieves entered. And do you put a cask 
of molasses just there, at that hole, for the thief 
who took the money will come again.’? Then the 
king went and made a fire, and saw the hole 
whence the smoke issued, in the roof of the palace. 
And he went and got a cask of molasses and put it 
thereat the hole. The thieves came again to that 
hole at night. And the thief from the country let 
himself down again, and as he did so he fell into 
the cask of molasses. And he said to his brother, 
‘* Brother, it is all over with me, but do not do the 
king’s pleasure. Come and cut off my head, for I 
am as good as dead.’’ So his comrade lowered 
himself down and cut off his head, and went and 
buried it in a wood. 

When the king went where the thief had fallen, 
and saw the thief in the molasses without a head, 
he went to the old thief and told him, ‘‘ Look you, 
old thief, I caught the thief, and he has no head.”’ 
Then the old thief said, ‘‘ O king, this isa cunning 
thief. But what are we todo’ Why, take the 


They went into the 


corpse and hang it up outside the city gate, and he 





who stole his head will come to steal him too. 
And do you set soldiers to watch him.’ So the 
king went and took the corpse and hung it up, and 
set soldiers to watch it. Then the thief took and 
bought a white mare and a cart, and took a jar of 
20 eimers of wine, and he put it in the cart, and 
drove straight to the place where his comrade was 
hanging. He made himself old, and pretended the 
cart had broken down, and the jar had fallen out. 
And he began to weep and tear his hair, and 
he made himself to cry aloud, that he was a poor 
man, and his master would kill him. The soldiers 
guarding the corpse said one to another, ‘‘ Let us 
help and put this old fellow’s jar in the cart, mates, 
for it isa pity to hear him.’? So they went to 
help him, and said to him, ‘‘ Hallo! old chap, 
we'll put your jar in the cart; will you give us a 
drop to drink:’’ ‘‘ That I will, deary.’’ So they 
went and put the jar in the cart, and the old 
fellow took and said to them, ‘‘ Take a drink, 
deary, for I have nothing else to give you.”?” Then 
the soldiers took and drank till they could drink 
no more. And the old fellow made himself to ask, 
‘And what is this:’’ The soldiers said, ‘‘ That 
is a thief.’ Then the old man said, ‘‘ Hallo! 
deary, I shan’t spend the night here, else that 
thief will steal my mare.’’ The soldiers said, 
‘* What a silly you are, old fellow! How will he 
come and steal your mare?’’ ‘‘ He will though, 
deary. Isn’t he a thief?’’ ‘‘ Shut wp, old fellow ! 
He won’t steal your mare, and if he does we'll 
pay you for her.’’ ‘‘ He will steal her, deary, for 
he’s a thief.’’ ‘‘ Why, old boy, he’s dead. We'll 
give you our written word that if he steals your 
mare we will give you 300 groschen for her.’? Then 
the old man said, *‘ All right, deary, if that is the 
case.”’ So he stayed there, and placed himself 
near the fire, and a drowsy fit took him and he 
pretended to sleep. The soldiers kept going to the 
jar of wine, and drank every drop of the wine and 
got drunk. And where they fell there they slept 
and took no thought. Then the old fellow, the 
thief, who pretended to sleep, arose and took the 
corpse from the gallows and put it on his mare, 
and carried it into the forest and buried it. And 
he left his mare there, and went back to the fire 
and pretended to sleep. So when the soldiers 
awoke and saw that neither the corpse was there 
nor the old man’s mare, they marvelled and said, 
‘*There, comrades ! the old man said rightly, that 
the thief would steal his mare. Let us make it up 
tohim.’’ So by the time the old man arose they 
gave him 300 groschen and told him to say no more 
about it. 

When the king saw that there was no thief on the 
gallows he went to the old thief in the prison and 
said to him, ‘‘ There! they have stolen the thief 
from the gallows, old thief. What am I todo*’’ 
‘* Did I not tell you, O king, that thisis a cunning 
thief: But do you buy up all the joints of meat in 
the city and charge a ducat the pound, so that no 
one will care to buy any unless he has come into a 
lot of money. But that thief won’t be able to hold 
out three days.’’ Then the king went and bought 
up all the joints and left one joint, and that one 
he priced at a ducat the pound. So nobody came 
to buy that day. Next day the thief would stay 
no longer. He took a cart and put a horse in it, 
and drove to the butcher’s. And he pretended he 
had damaged his cart, and lamented he had not an 
axe to repair it with. Then the butcher said, 
‘*Here, take my axe and mend your cart.’’ The 
axe was close to the meat. As he passed to take 
the axe he picked up the joint of meat and stuck it 
under his coat. And he handed the axe back to 
the butcher and departed home. 

The same day comes the emperor, and he asks the 
butcher, ‘‘ Have you sold any meat to-day to any- 
one:’’ He said, ‘I have not sold to any one.’’ 
Then the emperor weighed the meat and found it 
40 Ibs. short. And he went to the old thief in 
prison and said to him, ‘‘ He has stolen 40 Ibs. of 
meat, and no one saw him.’’ ‘‘Didn’t I tell you, 
O king, that this is a cunning thief:’’ ‘* Well, 
what am I todo, old thief: ’’ ‘‘ What are you to 
do: Why, make a proclamation, and offer on it 
all you possess, and say, he shall become king in 
your stead, merely to say who he is.’’ Then the 
king went and wrote the proclamation, just as the 
old thief had told him. And he posted it outside 
by the gate. So the thief comes and reads it, and 
thought how he should act. And he took his heart 
in his teeth, and went to the king and said, ‘O 
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king, I am the thief.” ‘‘You are?’’ ‘‘I am.” 
Then the king said, ‘‘If you it be, that I may 
believe you are really the man, do you see this 
peasant coming ? ell, you must steal one of 
the oxen from under the yoke, without his seeing 
you.”’ The thief said, ‘‘ I will steal it,O king— 
watch me.”’ 

And he went before the peasant and 
began to cry aloud, ‘‘Comedy of comedies !”’’ 
Then the peasant said, ‘‘ See there, now! I have 
been in the city many a time, and have often heard 
‘ Comedy of comedies,’ and have never gone to see 
what it’s like.” And he left his cart and went off 
to the other end of the city, and the thief kept on 
crying till he had got the peasant some distance 
from the oxen. Then the thief returns, and 
takes one of the oxen and cuts off its tail, and 
sticks it in the mouth of the other ox, and comes 
away with the first ox to the king. And the king 
laughed fit to kill himself. When the peasant 
came back he began to weep. And the king called 
him and asked, ‘‘ What are you crying for, my 
man;’’ ‘* Why, O king, while I was away to see 
the play one of the oxen has gone and eaten up 
the other.” When the king heard that he 
laughed fit to kill himself, and he told his servants 
to give him two good oxen, and he gave him also 
his own ox, and asked him, ‘Do you recognise 
your ox, my man:”’ ‘IT do.’’ ‘‘ Well, away you 
go home.”’ 

Then he said to the thief, ‘‘ Well, my fine 
fellow, I will give you my daughter, and you shall 
become king in my stead, if you will steal the 
priest for me out of the church.’’ The thief went 
into the town, and got three hundred crabs and 
three hundred candles, and went to the church, 
and stood upon the pavement. And as the priest 
chanted the thief let out the crabs one by one, 
each with a candle fastened to its claw; he let it 
out. And the priest said, ‘‘So righteous am I in 
the sight of God that he sends his saints for me.’’ 
The thief let out all the crabs, each with a candle 
fastened to its claw, and he said, ‘‘ Come, O priest, 
for God calls thee by his messengers to himself, 
for thou art righteous.’’ The priest said, ‘* And 
how am I to go?” ‘‘ Get into this sack.”” And 
he took him on his back and carried him to the 
king, and tumbled him down. And the king 
burst out laughing, and straightway he gave his 
daughter to the thief, and made him king in his 
stead. 

The opening incident in this tale finds a 
parallel in the Kaba’il version, in which two 
sons of an expert thief lately deceased go to 
their father’s old comrade in thieving, who, 
though he had retired from business, consents 
to accompany them in their adventures. They 
come upon a hawk’s nest, and the old man 
shows his dexterity in taking away the sleeping 
bird without waking it and puts it into his 
sack. The elder youth contrives to steal the 
still sleeping bird from the old man without his 
knowledge, and the younger in his turn per- 
forms the same exploit with his brother.* 
Another parallel occurs in Grimm’s tale of the 
Four Clever Brothers. The incident of the two 
thieves in the Gipsy tale, at first taking one 
wife in common, and then one of them sur- 
rendering her to the other, is evidently im- 
perfectly told; and had Dr. Constantinescu 
questioned his story-teller he would probably 
have recalled to his memory a more consistent 
version, such as is found in one of the tales of 
the Turkish story-book, the History of the 
Forty Vezirs (Mr. Gibb’s translation, p. 257 ff.), 
where two thieves are, unknown to each 
other, married to the same woman, and 
when at length they happen to meet 
at her house, it is agr that he who 
shall perform the most expert thieving trick 
shall be her true husband. As in the Gipsy 
tale, an old thief in prison, or a wise old man, 
is consulted by the king in Dolopathos, the 
modern Greek, the Gaelic, Dutch, Tyrolese, and 


* Recueil de Contes populaires de la Kabylie du 
Djurdjura, rvecueillis et traduits par J. Riviére. 
Paris, 1882. Part I. No. IIT. The Kaba’il are 
the wandering tribes of Algeria, as distinguished 
from the native town-dwellers. 
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Kaba’il versions. The stealing of the peasant’s 
ox, leaving its tail in the mouth of the other, is 
peculiar to the Gipsy version, though it has 
parallels in several other stories of thievery, 
where the rascal cuts off the oxen’s tails and | 
‘‘ plants ” them in the earth, before he decamps | 
with his booty, and the owner on his return | 
concludes that the earth has swallowed them.* 
But for an analysis of the several versions, I beg 
leave to refer readers to my Popular Tales and 
Fictions, vol. ii., p. 158 ff. Thelast exploit, of 
getting the priest to enter a sack in order to be 
taken bodily to heaven, is also peculiar to the 
Gipsy version ; but Mr. Groome appendsto it in 
his MS. a similar tale from Dr. Rudolf von 
Sowa’s Die Mundart der Slovakischen Zigewner 
(Gottingen, 1887), and it strongly resembles an 
incident in the Irish tale of Little Fairly and 
its very numerous European and Asiatic 
versions, which form a special chapter of my 
book, vol. ii., pp. 229-288, and pp. 489-491. 
W. A. CLovston. 








THE SOURCE OF A CHAUCER SIMILE, 
. Yale University : Oct. 31, 1890. 
Morris and Skeat, in their edition of Chaucer’s 
Prologue, quote from Gratian in illustration of 
vv. 179-81: 
‘* Ne that a monk, when he is cloisterlees, 
Is likned til a fish that is waterlees ; 
This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloistre.’’ 


This comparison is, however, some eight 
hundred years older than Gratian. It will 
be found in Sozomen’s Leclesiastical History, 
bk. i, ch. xiii. (Migne, Patrologia (raeca, 
67. 898-9) : 

Tobs uty yop ixOdas treye thy bypav ovalay rpépew* 
povaxois Se Kdouev pepe thy Epnuov* éntons te Tors 
bev Enpas Grrouérous 7d Civ Gmodiumdver, tors 88 Thy 
povacrtixhy ceuvdtynta &moAAve Tois Ko TE MpoodyTas. 


The saying, as here given, is attributed by 
Sozomen to Antony, the father of anchoritism. 
ALBERT 8, Cook. 








NORFOLK MANOR COURT ROLLS. 
Putney : Nov. 22, 1890. 

The entries in the Stanhoe rolls printed by 
Mr. Toynbee do not seem to be of any special 
interest. There are thousands of rolls of this 
date containing similar entries; and they are 
chiefly valuable to the genealogist, and then 
only when printed in extenso, Earlier rolls, 
like those of Cressingham, recently printed for 
private circulation, are much more _inter- 
esting. 

The only point of note is the reading 
‘‘mercia ” for “fine.” If it is really so spelt 
at length on the roll, and is not the reader’s 
extension of the usual three letter ‘‘ mia,” the 
form is very unusual, though it occurs in 
Ducange. The contraction in question is, of 
course, usually read ‘‘ misericordia.” 





* Mr. Groome refers to De Gubernatis’s Zoological 
Mythology (2 vols., London, 1872) i. p. 186; also to | 
Afanisieff’s Russian collection, v. 6, where the thief 
Ivan is required to steal from his master a black ox | 
tied toa plough; if he succeed he is to have a | 
hundred roubles for his reward, but if he fail, ke | 
is to receive instead a hundred bastinadoes. In order | 
to steal it, Ivan adopts the following device : he takes 
a cock and puts it alive under a clod of earth. The 
ploughmen come with the oxen; while they are 
ploughing the cock starts up; they leave the 
plough to run after it, upon which Ivan, who was 
hidden behind a bush, comes out. He cuts off 
one ox’s tail and puts it in another one’s mouth, and 
then leads away the black ox. The ploughmen, 
not having been able to overtake the cock, come 
back, and, when they see only two animals instead 
of three, conclude that one ox has eaten the black 
ox and is now eating the tail of the variegated ox. | 
—See also the exploits of the Master Thief in 


} Dasent’s Norse Tales, 


The extracts are said to be given ‘in 
the original Latin with the contractions ex- 
panded”; but surely ‘infra hoe dominio” and 
‘‘ infra solo et terra’’ are somewhat strange. 
The Latin certainly ‘s original. 

*“Juclum” and ‘“Jucli” are clearly mis- 
readings for ineluswm and inclusi, ‘“tenuta” 
for tenta, and ‘‘ancis’”’ for «aucis, while 
‘* preest ’’ was intended by the scribe to mean 
‘* preceptum est.” 

‘**Uniusque”’ is probably a misreading, and 
may be cujusgue or cujuscunque, as uniusque 
would make the sentence nonsense. 

WALTER RYE. 


Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Nov. 26, 1890. 

I am much obliged to Mr. Walter Rye for 
his observations. It was naturally not with the 
expectation of interesting specialists like him- 
self that the above extracts were made. There 
are many people, especially since the publica- 
tion of Dr. Jesssop’s books, who are curious to 
know more about the old manor court rolls; and 
as these are practically inaccessible, save to the 
very few, it seemed worth while to print some 
specimen extracts. It is a poor consolation to 
une who are not specialists to be told that 
thousands of similar rolls exist, or even that 
certain of these have been printed for ‘‘ private 
circulation.” 

With regard to Mr. Rye’s other remarks, I 
may observe that I have expanded mia or im 
into mercia, because I came across this word so 
written in full in one of the entries. I am 
fully aware that the term misericordia is also 
employed. So with preest, which occurs several 
times written as one word, without any mark of 
contraction. 

CUniusque and ancis are obvious misprints for 
utrinsque and aucis, and, I suppose, were over- 
looked by me in reading the proof. 

Infra in these rolls is used indifferently with 
abl. or acc. (with full termination in both cases), 
so that I must, with due modesty, disclaim the 
‘‘ originality ’ imputed to me by Mr. Rye. If 
the Latin is ‘‘ original ” in the sense implied by 
my critic, it is the scribe who must have the 
credit, not I. 

With regard to the words juclum and tenuta, 
I must plead guilty to carelessness. In the 
former case I overlooked the bar across the / in 
MS., thus reading juclwm. This word I thought 
I found in Ducange, with the meaning of a 
‘measure of land.” On looking again, I see 
the word in Ducange is not Juclus, but Juctus, 
modus agri. Meaculpa! Of this correction I 
have gratefully availed myself. 

As concerns tenvta, I was misled presumably 
by the familiar Italian form. Besides, is it 
wholly inadmissible here’ T'enutus is certainly 
a possible form in Low Latin, witness Italian 
tenuto and French tenu derived from it. 

Ihave no doubt my inexperience has led me 
into further errors in other extracts which I 
have sent to the editor of the AcApEMy. I 
shall be grateful if Mr. Walter Rye thinks it 
worth while to set me right. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Sunpay, Nov. 30,4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘ National 
Costumes,” by Mr. H. Blackburn, es 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Moral Aspects of Socialism,” 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen. : 
Mownpay, Dec. 1, 5p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. ; 
5 p.m. London Institution: “The House we live 
in,’”’ by Prof. W. H. Cortield. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘ Gaseous 
Tiluminants,” IT., by Prof. Vivian B. Lewes. | : 
8p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘‘ The Geological History 
of Egypt,” by Prof. Hull. 
8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘The Main Outlines of Hel- 
lenic eory concerning the Beautiful,” by Mr. B. 
Bosanquet. ; 
8p.m. Microscopical: Conversazione. 
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Tvespay, Dec. 2,3p.m. British Museum: “ History of the 
Literature of Babylonia, I., Semitic Period,” by Mr. G. 
Bertin. f 

$ p.m. Biblical Archaeology : “The Akkadian and 
Chinese Characters,” by the Rey. C. J. Ball; * Prayers of 
the Falasha Jews in Abyssinia,” by the Rev. Dr. A. 
Lowy. 

Sp.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Vibratory Movements 
of Locomotives,” by Prof. John Milne and Mr. John 


McDonald. ‘ 
8.30 pam. Zvological: ** The Antclopes of Nyassa- 
Land,” by Mr. Richard Crawshay ; he Suspen- 


sion of the Viscera in the Batoid Hypnos subsigram,” 
and “The Pectoral Fin-skeleton of the Batoidea 
and of the Extinct Genus Chlamydoselache,”’ by Prof. 
G. B. Howes; * ‘The Presence of the Pterygoid Teeth in 
a Tuilless Batrachian (Pelobates cultripes!, with Remarks 
on the Localization of Teeth on the Palate in Batrachians 
and Reptiles,”’ by Mr. G. A. Boulenger. : 

Wepvespay, Dee. 3,8 p.m. Society of Arts: * The Chicago 
Exhibition, 1893,’’ by Mr. James Dredge. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: ‘* The Stage Arrangement of 

‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ’’ by Mr. William Poel. 
Tuvrsvay, Dec. 4, 7 p.m. London Institution: 

Berlioz,” with Musical Tllustrations, by Mr. Carl 

Armbruster. ’ . 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: ‘ Parochial 
Accounts of St. Neot’s, Cornwall, Seventeenth (Cen- 
tury,” by the late General Sir J. H. Lefroy; ‘* Ancient 
Chair in Tincoln Minster,” and “St. Cathcrine’s, 
Lincoln,” by Precentor Venables. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Genus of Orchid Brown 
headia,”’ by Mr. H. N. Ridley; ‘“‘'The Botany of Kan- 
dahar,’’ by Mr. J. H. Lace; *‘A Botanical Visit to the 
Auckland Isles,” by Mr. Thos. Kirk. 

8p.m. Chemical: ‘The Volumetric Estimation of 
Tellurium,” by Dr. Branner. 

Fripay, Dec. 5, 8 p.m.  Philological: 
Heroie Verse,’’ by Mr. G. L. Larkyns. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association : ‘ The Microscopical 
Examination of some Samples of London Clay from the 
Exeavations for the Widening of Cannon-strect Railway 
Bridge, 1887,” by Messrs. C. Davies Sherborn and H. W. 
Burrows; “A Visit to Ingleton and to — Brigg 
(showing how a Dangerous Reef was converted into a 
Perfect Breakwater by an Ancient Race),’? by Mr. Edwin 
Litchfield. 


* Hector 


“The Seansion of 





SCIENCE. 
THE NEW OXFORD TEXT OF THE 
ETHICS. 


Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea. Recognovit bre- 
vique adnotatione critica instruxit I. Bywater. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Bywarenr’s promised text of the Ethics is 
at last in the hands of the university. The 
editor has, we hope, prepared himself to suffer 
the fate with which Socrates is threatened in 
the Republic, Anyone who ventures to publish 
a new text of the Nicomachean Ethics must 
expect all men to throw off their gowns and 
rush furiously upon him. Yet. if critics will 
tuke our advice, they will after all put their 
gowns on again. They will find, when they 
come to close quarters, that Mr. Bywater’s new 
edition is a very conservative one. ‘‘ Lex hujus 
editionis erat ut liber ipse qualis fere jam 
antiquitus in codicibus extat vel exstitisse 
videtur, quoad fieri posset, integér intactusque 
servaretur.”” 

The text contains changes, and good changes; 
but they are mostly small and they are not very 
numerous. (H.y., in ix. 2, 3, where Bekker 
read «al Sanep Saver, which does not go quite 
easily or smoothly, Mr. Bywater has éomep xa), 
This is better, but, as it does not rest on very 
cogent authority, might we not read na) dp 
Sanep ddvevov >) Much is done by recognising 
those changes of 4¢ for 5}, or the converse, which 
scholars have long seen to be necessary. (See 
for instances iii, 10, 9, ix. 7, 9, x. 6, 5. There 
is, however, no change made in iii., ii., 5, nor 
in iv., 8, 9, where a change seems to be 
particularly wanted. The sentence here which 
begins with od 3) is really a promise, not a 
conclusion.) More still is done by adopting a 
reasonable punctuation (as at x. 7, 2), in presence 
of which many difficulties disappear of them- 
selves, ‘‘Interpunctionem liberius immutavi, 
parti meo Marte partim auctore Susemihlio.” 

The text of the Lthics is really not in a state 
which requires heroic remedies, unless it be 
the remedy of transposition ; and few of us like 
to contemplate the lengths to which we may 
have to go if we once begin transposing. No 





doubt we all advocate a few pet transpositions, 
onasmall scale (iii. 5, 21-22 would be dis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


smaller, especially on the obverse. The reverse 
shows that the text is an ordinary incantation 


tinctly improved in coherence by reading §22 | tablet, but that it is of the first importance the 


first and then §21. 
help wishing to see the suggestion of Muretus, 
followed by Rassow, adopted, and the two 
sentences changed about which begin respec- 
tively with Acimera: and tis wey yap.) But Mr. 
Bywater wisely keeps clear of such things, both 
the small readjustments of a Muretus and the 
more Medea-like operations of Mr. Jackson. 

The new text will no doubt be prescribed for 
Oxford examinations, and we should have liked 
to see in it even greater heip given to the student 
than its improvements of reading afford. There 
are various ways, without altering the text, in 
which the eye and the mind might have been 
helped. We could have wished for more marks 
of parenthesis. To separate by such marks a 
digression, 2 side-remark, or anything in the 
nature of a note, makes it far easier to follow 
Aristotle’s drift ; and it is taking no liberty with 
the text. Mr. Bywater has restored sense from 
nonsense by an improved stopping of iii. 4, 4, 
but a parenthesis would make the meaning of 
the passage clearer still. So with iv. 8, 7, x., 
8, 5, and many other places. We could wish, 
too, to see the great blocks of Greek broken up 
into more convenient paragraphs—paragraphs 
answering more nearly to divisions of subject; 
and there would be no harm in even starting 
each of a series of arguments upon a line of its 
own. 

We must not, however, be ungrateful 
for what Mr. Bywater has actually done. He 
has not of course worked unaided. He returns 
special thanks for help to Prof. Cook Wilson 
(*‘ virum dico si quis alius ’ApioroteAtnwtaror’’), 
The result is a text in the use of which we feel 
perfectly safe, and which is in numberless points 
more intelligent and more intelligible than those 
which it will, we hope, soon supplant. 

A word of praise is due to the Clarendon 
Press for the excellent get-up of the book. 

P. T. BR. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
BABYLONIAN VERSION 
CREATION STORY. 

British Museum : Novy. 18, 1890, 

When we consider the results of the excava- 
tions in the Tigris and Euphrates Valley, and 
at Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt, there are probably 
few who will not acknowledge that Assyriology 
is full of surprises; and the rapid advance of 
the science must naturally strike every student 
of the subject, be he thorough-going or only 
dilettante. During the last few years our ideas 
of Assyrian and Babylonian matters have been 
quite revolutionised by the documents dis- 
covered by Mr. Rassain, by M. de Sarzec, Ke., 
and by the tablets found at Tell-el-Amarna, 
From the collections obtained for the British 
Museum by the first-named explorer at Kouyun- 
jik, I now give a translation of adocument which 
I have lately had an opportunity of copying, and 
which will undoubtedly prove to be of more 
than ordinary interest. 


A NEW OF THE 





In vi. 5, 4, one cannot | following translation (necessarily to a certain 


extent provisional) will clearly show: 
TRANSLATION. 


1. Incantation: The glorious house, the house of 
the gods, in a glorious place had not been made. 

2. A plant had not been brought forth, a tree 
had not been created. 

3. A brick had not been made, a beam had not 
been formed. 

4. A house had not been built, a city had not 
been constructed. 

5. A city had not been made, earthly things had 
not been made glorious. 

6. Niffer had not been built, E-kura had not been 
constructed. 

7. Erech had not been built, E-ana had not been 
constructed. 

8. The abyss had not been made, Eridu had not 
been constructed. 

9. (As for) the glorious house, the house of the 
gods, its seat had not been made. 

10. The whole of the lands, the sea also. 

11. When within the sea the current was, 

12. In that day Eridu was made, E-sagila was 
constructed. 

13. E-sagila which the 
founded within the abyss. 

14. Babylon was built, E-sagila was completed. 

15. He made the gods (and) the Anunnaki 
altogether. 

16. The glorious city, the seat of the joy of their 
hearts, supremely they proclaimed. 

17. Merodach bound together amam before the 
water. 

18. Dust he made, and he poured it out with 
the flood. 

19. The gods were made to dwell in a seat of 
joy of heart. 

20. He made mankind. 

21. The god Aruru, the seed of mankind, they 
made with him. 

22. He made the beasts of the field (and) the 
living creatures of the desert. 

23. He made the Tigris and Euphrates and set 
(them) in (their) place. 

24. Well proclaimed he their name. 

25. The wssu-plant, the dittw-plant of the marsh- 
land, the reed, and the forest he made. 

26. He made the verdure of the plain. 

27. The lands, the marshes, and the greensward 
also. 

28. Oxen, the young of the horse, the stallion, 
the mare, the sheep, the locust. 

29. Meadows and forests also. 

30. The he-goat and the gazelle brought forth (?) 
to him. 

31. Lord Merodach on the sea-shore filled ina 
mound. 

32.......... at first he placed not. 

ee ee . he caused to be. 

34. [He caused plants to be brought forth], he 
made trees’. 


god Lugal-du-azaga 


_ a ear ...... he made in (its) 
place. 

36. [He formed the bricks], he made the 
beams”. 


37. [He constructed the houses], he built the 
city®. 
38. [He built the city], he made the edifices 


| [glorious}*. 


This inscription, which I name ‘the Akkadian | 


” 


version of the story of the Creation,” is written 
on a not very large tablet of baked clay. The 
text is imperfect, the lower part of the tablet 
(looking on the obverse) being broken away, so 
that the beginning and the end are alone pre- 
served. The portion that remains, however, is 
considerable. At a first glance, the text seems 
to be arranged in three rough columns; but such 
is not really the case, this appearance being 
caused merely by the dividing of the lines of 
the Akkadian version to place the Assyrian 
translation between. The middle column is 
therefore much broader than the first and third, 
notwithstanding that it is written much 


39. He built [the city Niffer] of E-kura’. 
10. [He built the city Erech of E-ana]®. 
A 


a oe on a 


This line. is 
* Restored by 


‘Lit. ‘‘a tree,” or ‘‘the tree.” 
restored by comparison with line 2. 
comparison with line 3. “Restored by comparison 
with line 4. *Kestored by comparison with line 5. 
°Restored by comparison with line 6. ©Traces of 
characters only are to be seen in this line—the 
restoration is made by comparison with lines seven 
and thirty-nine. 


Here the obverse breaks off. Of the reverse, 
which is mutilated, it is only needful to say 
that it ends like an ordinary incantation* for 











* Several incantations have similar descriptive 
introductions, 
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purification, and gives the first line of the next 

tablet as follows :— 

‘*Incantation: The star . 
of the heavens.”’ 

For the sake of comparison I reproduce here 
the opening lines of the account of the Crea- 
tion, found and published by George Smith :— 
‘* When on high the heavens proclaimed not, 


Beneath the earth recorded not a name, 
The primeval abyss brought them forth 


. . . the long chariot 


Mummu Tiamat (the ocean) was she who begat , 


the whole of them; 

Their waters at once burst forth, and 

Cloud was not compacted, the plain was un- 

sought. 

Then none of the gods shone forth, 

A name was not recorded, a sign was not 

[made f]; 

The great gods were made, 

Lahmu and Lahamu shone forth [alone *] 

Until [the gods?] grew up. Ansar and Kisar 

were made. 

The days grew long 

Anu, the father (*) . 

a, a ee ae 

es oe we me ee a a 

Then, after a gap, follows the fight between 
the gods and Bisbis-tiamtu and Kingu, her 
husband (chaos and darkness), &c., &e. 

The difference between these two accounts is 
so striking that it is quite clear that they are 
the productions of two different peoples, the 
mystery and incantation-loving Akkadians and 
the poetic legend-loving Semitic Babylonians. 
The account given by the former is a picture of 
peace—that of the latter a picture of war and 
strife. Both are exceedingly instructive, and 
both, when complete, will have great value in 
determining many questions concerning the 
people with whom they originated. 

After describing the time when nothing was, 
even the most familiar things, the glorious 
cities so dear to the Babylonian heart, and 
when all the countries and the sea (naphar 
matatu taméiumma) existed not, the record states 
that when within the sea there was a stream 
(inu-sa hirib témtim ratumma), then Eridu, 
‘*the good city,” a type of paradise, and 
E-sagila, ‘‘the house of the high head,” 


were built, and E-sagila within the 
abyss was founded. Then was built Babylon 
{here written Ka-dingira), the earthly 


counterpart of Eridu, with its own E-sagila, 
mentioned «as having been, even _ then, 
completed (su//u/), and the gods and their 
dwelling-places were made, after which Mero- 
dach engages in various acts of creation, 
making the carth out of dust (é@pir’) and water 
(here ami or agi, apparently equivalent to the a 
of the Akkadian version). Then comes the 
creation of mankind, and Aruru, ‘‘the seed of 
mankind” (Arurv, zér @meluti), the animals, the 
formation of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 
the various kinds of lands, trees, and plants, 
and, Jastly, the cities Niffer and Erech (Nip- 
puru and Uruk)—it my restoration be correct—— 
and their respective temples, E-kura and E-ana 
(‘the house of the earth” and ‘ the house of 
heaven’’). It is probable that, even if we 
possessed the remainder of the text, we should 
find it of but comparatively minor interest. 
Inthe phrase nammassu /asassu,‘‘ earthly things 
had not been made glorious,’ I have followed 
Dr. Zimmern* for the meaning of the word nam- 
massu. This word is also given as a synonym 
of durussu, ‘foundation,’ + and a/v, “city,” and 
the former may be the meaning here. Nam- 
massu, however, means not only ‘ foundation ”’ 
or ‘‘city,” but also ‘‘animals” and ‘‘mankind”’; 
and in this connexion it is noteworthy that one 
of its Akkadian equivalents (used also in the 
present text) is adam.{ The word sassv, trans- 





* Babylonische Busspsalmen (p. 103). 
+ Zimmern. 
} Written with the characters id-dam. 











lating the Akkadian numunia, “had not been 
made glorious” (root ia), shows that sassanis, 
in the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, probably 
has nothing to do with the word samsv, ‘‘ sun,” 
with which it has been connected. 

I hope to publish shortly the cuneiform text, 
with transcription, translation, and notes. 

THEO. G. PINCHES. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Royal Socicty 
will this year be held on Monday, December 1, 
St. Andrew’s Day falling on a Sunday. The 
medals are to be given as follows :--The Copley 
Medal to Prof. Simon Newcomb, for his con- 
tributions to gravitational astronomy; the 
Rumford Medal to Prof. Heinrich Hertz, for 
his work in electro-magnetic radiation ; a Royal 
Medalto Prof. David Ferrier, for his researches 
on the localisation of cerebral functions ; and a 


Royal Medal to Dr. John Hopkinson, for his | 


researches in magnetism and electricity ; the 
Davy Medal to Prof. Emil Fischer, for his 
discoveries in organic chemistry ; and the first 
Darwin Medal to Mr. A. R. Wallace, for his 
independent origination of the theory of the 
origin of species by natural selection. The 
anniversary dinner will take place at the Hotel 
Métropole. 

Messrs. Macmintan & Co. have nearly 
ready for publication an important treatise on 
the Principles of Psychology by Prof. William 
James, of Harvard University, a brother of the 
novelist. The vook occupies two large volumes, 
and is the result of long experience in teaching 
the subject. A few detached chapters have 
already been published in Mind. 


Ty an article on “ The Aryan Question,” in 
the last Nineteenth Century, Prof. Huxley 
urges, in support of Latham’s Sarmatian 
hypothesis, the novel argument that when the 
Aryan race came into existence the Bosphorus 
had not been formed, Europe being sundered 
from Asia by what he calls the Pontic 
Mediterranean— a vast inland sea, including the 
Aral, the Caspian, the Euxine, together with 
the plains of the Danube and the Volga, and 
discharging itself into the Arctic Ocean by the 
valley of the Obi. Prof. Huxiey considers 
that there are four European types, one of 
which must be that of the primitive Aryan, and 
the others Aryans only by speech. These, he 
thinks, are (1) the tall, blond, long-headed 
Scandinavian type; (2) The short, dark, broad- 
headed Auvergnat type; (3) the short, dark, 
broad-headed ‘‘Mongoloid” type; (4) the 
short, dark, long-headed Iberian or Silurian 
type. The objection to this classification is 
that his second and third types, both of them 
short, dark, and broad-headed, are not dis- 
criminated; while he takes no account of the 
tall, broad-headed type whose remains are 
found in the round barrows of Brituin, and 
who, if we identify them, as is usually done, 
with the Britons of the Roman period, must 
have been blond or rufous. Nor is there any 
place in his scheme for the tall, fair, broadheads 
of Poland and Western Russia, who agree 
with the Kurds and the Galtchas in stature, 
complexion, and _ skull-shape. His scheme 
would be more consistent and complete if he 
had described his third class as the tall, rufous, 
broad-headed, Ugric type, the type to which 
Dr. Thurnam referred the round barrow Celts 
of Britain. The primitive Aryan race would, 
therefore, be either the Scandinavian or the 
Celto-Slavo-Lettic type; and it would be a 
question for philologists to determine whether 
both Celto-Latin and Celto-Slavic speech could 
more easily be derived from Teutonic, or, on 
the other hand, Teutonic from Celto-Latin or 
Slavo-Lettic. 


WE have recvived from the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey four recent 
Bulletins (Nos. 54 to 57), representing work in 
the department of geological chemistry and 
physics rather than in that of pure geology. 
Dr. Barus deals in an exhaustive manner with 
the thermo-electric measurement of high 
temperatures—a subject which at first sight 
may seem to have but little connexion with 
geology. It should be remembered, however, 
that the accurate measurement of high tempera- 
tures is a matter of first imyportance in any 
experimental enquiry into the fusion of rocks, 
' and it is probable that Dr. Barus’s investigation 
of the subject will lead to the introduction of a 
new system of pyrometry. Prof. F. W. Clarke, 
| the chemist to the Survey, publishes a record of 
chemical work in his laboratory, including a 
| large number of mineral analyses by himself 
and his colleagues. Prof. Knowlton, of the 
department of palaeco-botany, contributes a 
valuable paper on the fossil wood and lignite of 
the Potomac formation— «a group of rocks 
characteristically developed in Virginia, and 
regarded by some authors as Cretaceous and by 
others as Jurassic. The paper deals with the 
structural characters of the tissues, and is pre- 
ceded by an historical review of the progress of 
this method of study. The last Bullets. gives 
the result of a geological reconnaissance in 
south-western Kansas, undertaken gratuitously 
by Mr. Robert Hay. 








MEETINGS OF SOCTETIES., 
Camprimce PuiLosornicaL Socrery. 
(Monday, Nov. 10.) 

Pror. Darwin in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Dr. Arthur Gamgce on ‘‘ The Principle upon which 
Fahrenheit constructed his Thermometrical Scale.”’ 
The author commenced by drawing attention to 
the fact that, although the Fahrenheit thermometer 
has been so generally used in England, no accurate 
information was to be found in our text-books con- 
cerning the principles upon which its scule had 
originally been constructed. He referred, however, 
to a view advanced by Prof. P. G. Tait in his 
elementary treatise on J/eat, according to which 
Fahrenheit divided his scale between 32° and 212° 
into 180 degrees, in imitation of the division of a 
semi-circle into 180 degrees of arc. This theory 
rested on the incorrect supposition that, before 
Fahrenheit’s time, Newton had suggested, as a 
basis for a thermometric scale, the fixing of the 
freezing and boiling points of water, the space 
between these being divided into a number of 
equal degrees. The author pointed out that in his 
** Scala Graduum Caloris,’’ Newton made no such 
suggestion as that attributed to him by Prof. Tait, 
and prior to him by Prof. Clerk Maxwell; and, 
indeed, that Fahrenheit had settled the basis of bis 
scale, and had constructed a large number of ther- 
mometers which were used by scientific men 
throughout Europe, many years before the discovery 
by Amanton (which Fahrenheit confirmed and gave 
precision to) of the fact that under a constant 
pressure the boiling point of water is constant. 
‘he author stated that the thermometers which 
were first constructed by Fahrenheit were sealed 
alcoholic thermometers, provided with a scale in 
which two points had been fixed. The zero of the 
scale, representing the lowest attainable tempera- 
ture, was found by plunging the bulb of the 
thermometer in a mixture of ice and salt, while 
the higher of the two points was fixed by placing 
the thermometers under the arm-pit or inside the 
mouth of a healthy man. The interval between 
these two points was, in the first instance, divided 
into 24 divisions, each of which corresponded to 
supposed well characterized differences in tempera- 
ture, and each being subdivided into four. In bis 
later alcoholic and mercurial thermometers, the 24 
principal divisions were suppressed in favour of a 
scale in which 96 degrees intervened between zero 
and the temperature of man; in these later ther- 
mometers the 32nd degree was fixed by plunging 
the bulb of the thermometer in melting ice. The 
author then pointed out that Fahrenheit was led 
to construct mercurial thermometers in order to bg 
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able to ascertain the boiling point of water; with 
this object the scale constructed, as has been stated, 
was continued upwards, in some cases so as to in- 
clude 600 degrees. 
alone, that the number 212 was obtained as the 
temperature at which water boils, at the mean 
atmospheric pressure. 
argued that Fahrenheit took as the basis of his 
thermometric scale the duodecimal scale which he 
was constantly in the habit of employing. 


New Suaxesvens.—(Friday, Nov. 14.) 


Dr. F. J. Furnivaus in the chair.—Mr. P. Z. Round 
read a paper on ‘‘King John,’’ in which he 
pointed out the difficulty which existed in reconcil- 
ing the various parts of the play, owing to the un- 
certain manner in which incidents and characters 
are treated. Thus, Elinor’s powerful influence 
over her son is barely hinted at: John’s hatred of 
the clergy, like his doubts of the legality of his 
position, is brought before us only to be dropped 
again. Further, though John has disputed the 
French king’s authority, yet he wunaccountably 
gives up all the disputed territories in France ; 
Hubert is told to kill Arthur, but presently has 
only to put out his eyes; while the purpose of the 
second coronation is unexplained. Salisbury’s 
mission to fetch Constance is stultified by the 
arrival of the very persons who sent him. Much 
of the part of the Bastard Faulconbridge is useless to 
the plot; during half the play he is by turns 


jester, bombastic braggart, or bully, with a hatred | 


for Lymoges which is hardly accounted for. His 
high-sounding language was perhaps meant as a 
burlesque of other writers: but wntil he rescues the 
queen, there is no indication of his actual bravery, 
though afterwards itis recognised by Salisbury and 
others. The cause of these discrepancies, Mr. 
Round thought, was to be found in the theory that 
Shakspere had not fixed what the plot of his play 
was to be, but had worked up his scenes singly, in 
adapting the old plays. By their help many 
uncertainties were cleared up, and the by-play of 
the actors would make plain to the audience much 
which at first perplexes the reader.—The chairman, 
in the discussion which followed, pointed out that 
Shakspere must have had here the double task of 
re-writing the old play and of writing his own part 
of it. It was natural that he should forget the old 
play at times, and in the process of re-writing he 
would have to harmonise. Ifthe later scenes were 
better written than the earlier ones, they certainly 
did not act so well. As for the Bastard, with all 
his bombast exaggeration, he was undoubtedly the 
hero of the play, and was a type of the English 
character most likely to please an audience of the 
time. He defended the play as popular and 
patriotic.—Mr. W. Poel said that there was an 
undoubted difference between the last three acts 
of the play and the first two. The Bastard Was 
essential to the comedy of the piece; but we 
found nothing in him to indicate that he was 
going to develop suddenly into a hero, as in the 
case of Henry V., where a similar development 
was always rendered ‘probable from the first. 
Shakspere was so evidently hampered iu this 
play that it suggested the interesting point as to 
how much a dramatist was bound by © his 
authorities. 


tuskiN Socrery.—(Friday, Nov. 14.) 


J. Exuiorr Vixey, Esa., in the chair.—Mr. Sydney 
Robjohns read a paper on ‘Mr. Ruskin and the 
first two volumes of Modern Painters.’ — We first 
(lefined Mr. Ruskin’s place in the history of the 
century as a thinker, writer, and art critic; then 
sketched his early biography up to the issue of 
these two volumes, and indicated the influence: 
which led to their being written; and finally out- 
lined the contents of the two volumes, pointing to 
their teaching, and expecially to their effect in 
raising the tone, not only of English art, but also 


of English thought and life generally. As a 
practical suggestion, Mr. Robjohns said that, 
rather than Buckingham Palace should stand | 


almost useless, a wing of it might be appropriated 
fora Turner-Ruskin Gallery, in which the lovely 
water-colours by Turner, now hidden in the 
National Gallery basement, might be on show 
within convenient reach of all London.—The 


It was as the result by experiment | 


The author, in conclusion, | 





| chairman having given a short address, a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. 
Hewitt, and seconded by Mr. H. E. West. 


Eprnsurncu Maruematicat Socrery.—(Friday, 
Nov. 14 ) 
arGt. 44 


R. E. Azarpicz, Esa., vice-president, in the 
chair.—Dr. J. 8S. Mackay communicated some new 
properties of the triangle, and Dr. William 
Peddie gave proofs of several optical theorems. 
The following were elected office-bearers for the 
session: President, Mr. R. E. Allardice; vice- 
president, Mr. 'T’. B. Sprague ; secretary, Mr. John 
Alison ; treasurer, the Rev. John Wilson; com- 
mittee, Prof. Steggall, Messrs. Butters, Clark, 
Morgan, Morrison, Wallace. 


ARISTOTELIAN Soctety.—(JJonday, Nov. 17.) 


Suapwortn H. Hovgson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. R. B. Haldane read a paper on 
“The Categories of Scientific Method.’’ The 
paper dealt with the necessity for a critical 
examination of the use of categories, or general 
conceptions, by men of science. It was pointed 
out that by many physiologists, for example, there 
was habitually made a metaphysical assumption 
that the ideas applicable in describing mechanical 
processes were properly applicable in observing and 
experimenting on organisms. The process of 
observation and experiment implied more than a 
merely receptive attitude. It consisted largely in 
the verifications of hypotheses, as Whewell and 
Jevons had pointed out ; and it was consequently 
most important that a start should be made with 
the right and not the wrong kind of hypotheses. 
What was true of the physiologists was true in 
other departments. Much, for example, of the 
controversy about necessity and freewill was due to 
an uncritical assumption that the category of cause 
and effect was properly applicable in describing the 
relation of motive to volition. The reason of the 
gencral refusal to ascribe reality to such concep- 
tions as that of a whole which determined its parts, 
an end which controlled the life of an organism, 
or that of beauty in a landscape, was partly the 
idea that to allow objective validity to such cate- 
gories would be to question the universal truth of 
such laws as that of the conservation of energy, and 
partly the circumstance that Kant had ascribed to 
these categories only subjective validity. Bui 
Kant was better than the men of science in that 
he had accepted as a fact, subjective or objective, 
these phases of nature, and had not tried to ex- 
plain them away. The time had come for a care- 
ful critical examination of the categories used in 
the various departments of knowledge. 


Pror. Riuys Davins in the chair.—Mr. J. S. 
Stuart Glennie read « paper on ‘ Aryan Relations 
to Egyptians and Chaldeans,’’ in which he pointed 
out, first, the various classes of evidence—ancient 
portraits and mummies, probably still more 
ancient traditions, and contemporary ethnographic 
observations—proving that the ruling classes of the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans were a white race 
belonging to the great stock of non-Semitic and 
non-Aryan white races now found distributed all 
over the world. From the recognition of this fact 
it would follow that the problem of the origin of 
the white species should be connected with 
Archaian rather than with either Semitic or Aryan 
origins, which should be treated simply as 
problems of the origin of Semitic and Aryan 
languages among certain white tribes. And it was 
then shown that the Egyptians and Chaldeans had 
each three traditions of racial origin, and that one 
of these, in each case, pointed to the north, and 
was, at the same time, perfectly in harmony with 
the two other traditions of later localities of 
origin. The question then arose whether there 
| was any tradition through which we might make 
some approximation to the locality of the original 
centre of dispersion and to the date of the first 
emigration of white races from the north. And it 
was suggested that such an approximation might 
possibly be made through the Chaldean Deluge 
tradition, if compared with certain geological 
facts. These facts were, first, the former 





existence of a great Central Asian Mediterranean 
separating Asia from Europe; and, secondly, the 





geological facts rendering it probable that the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles were primarily formed 
by volcanic convulsion, rather than by gradual 
erosion alone. If so, the sudden bursting through 
of the Central Asian Mediterannean would cer- 
tainly have given rise to a deluge in the Aegean 
lands and adjacent countries. And if this was the 
deluge of which the Chaldeans had preserved a 
tradition, then they must have migrated from the 
north while the Central Asian Mediterranean still 
existed, and have come from Northern Asia, not 
from Northern Europe. Returning, then, to the 
problem of Aryan origins, and treating it as 
subsidiary to the problem of Archaian origins, and 
hence, as the problem of the origin of a language 
rather than of a race, it was pointed out that it 
was certainly a mere scientific procedure to start 
from where we have our first historical knowledge 
of Aryans, and trace them upward to their camp 
of origin, rather than, as is usually done, start 
from some purely hypothetical centre of origin, 
and trace them downward to where history first 
knows of them. Hence, as itis in Thrace about 
1500 3.c. that we first certainly know of men with 
Aryan features and Aryan speech, it was shown 
that they would then have come in contact with a 
mainly Oriental or ‘‘ Pelasgic’’ civilisation ; that, 
in the region northeastwards, between the 
Carpathians and the Dniester, conditions existed 
which would both have compelled and invited 
nomad shepherds to become partially agricul- 
turists; and that, in the steppes beyond the 
Dniester eastwards, « favourable environment 
existed for the previous social condition indicated 
by comparative philology. And it was further 
pointed out that, in the region between the 
Carpathians and the Ural, such conditions probably 
existed, in the way of tribal intercourse and other- 
wise, as would naturally have given rise to a new 
linguistic development.—A discussion followed, in 
which J. Coate, 8. H. Hodgson, G. Hurst, the 
Rev. G. W. Keesey, R. Lloyd, T. Pagliardini, 
and J. Forbes Robertson took part. 





FINE ART. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 
AND 


ANCIENT EGYPT 
ASSYRIA. 
Lectures Historiques: Egypte, Assyrie. Var 
G. Maspero. (Paris: Hachette.) 
Ir now and then happens that a book is 
written which not only fills a real gap in the 
edifice of popular literature, but which, by 
so filling it, makes us for the first time 
aware that such a gap had long existed. 
Now that M. Maspero has given us the 
picturesque series of historic sketches of 
ancient Egyptian and Assyrian life con- 
tained in the charming little volume just 
issued by Hachette, we suddenly recognise 
how much it was needed. One only marvels 
that it was not written long ago. Yet it is 
fortunate that this new way of treating the 
materials supplied by the papyri, the cunei- 
form tablets, and the monumental remains 
of Egypt and Assyria, was not earlier at- 
tempted by another hand; for who could 
have treated that material with the ease, the 
mastery, and the vivacity of M. Maspero ? 
Only the magician himself can wield the 
magician’s wand ; and there is probably no 
other living writer who would have been so 
thoroughly at home in both these subjects, 
or have succeeded in casting them into a 
form so animated and so entertaining. 
While disclaiming any attempt at con- 
secutive history, M. Maspero says in his 
preface that he merely seeks to depict the 
daily life of the two most highly civilised 
nations of the ancient East. To this end 
he has strung his facts upon a thread of 
narrative, which adds the necessary elements 
of coherence and human interest without in 
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any sense trespassing upon the domain of 
fiction. His scheme thus compels him to 
deal in each instance with but a single 
period; so he takes us to Egypt in the 
magnificent time of Rameses II., and to 
Assyria during the reign of the haughty and 
luxurious Assurbanipal. With him, we 
assist at the council of war held the night 
before the battle of Kadesh, and are present 
on the field when Pharaoh, with only his 


body-guard at his back, charges six times in | 


succession through the serried ranks of the 
enemy’s chariots. With him, also, we are 
shut up within the battlemented walls of 
Shapibel, aid share the horrors of a siege 
conducted by the Assyrian general with the 
aid of battering rams, towers upon wheels, 
movable ramparts, and all such military 
devices as were then known to the fierce 
and cruel armies of Mesopotamia. We sur- 
prise Assurbanipal at his devotions in the 
temple of Ishtar, and witness the secret 
ceremonies performed by Rameses in the 
sanctury of Amen at Karnak. The lives of 
kings, however, are recorded in documents 
of state, and chronicled on gypsum slabs 
and pylon walls, which all who run may 
read; but M. Maspero is no less familiar 
with the market-place and the home of the 
private citizen than he is with the camp 
and court of the monarch. He is as friendly 
with the officials, merchants, aud country 
gentlemen of two or three thousand years 
ago as he was with the native Egyptians 
during the first half of the present decade. 


‘*T have walked to and fro,” he says, ‘‘in the 
streets of their cities. I have peeped through 
their half-opened doors; I have lingered idly 
about their shops; I have overheard the gossip 
of the people. Ifa body of half-starved masons 
went on strike, it was I who followed them to 
the palace of the Governor of Thebes, that I 
might know how the affair was settled. If a 
funeral went by to the sound of clamorous 
wailings, I accompanied the dead man to the 
door of his tomb, and learned what I could of 
the life which it was hoped he might lead in 
the world to come. A wedding takes place, 
and, thanks to that Eastern hospitality which 
opens all doors at any season for rejoicing, 
I assist in the background at the read- 
ing of the contract. When Pharaoh, or the 
King of Nineveh, goes by in state, I run with 
the crowd, following him to the temple, the 
palace, or the hunting field. Where custom or 
etiquette forbids my entrance, I find my way 
in imagination, through details gathered in 
conversation, or by means of written documents. 
A clay cylinder gives me the prayer offered up 
to Ishtar by Assurbanipal in time of peril; 
a talkative scribe has told me of the dangers 
and hardships encountered by an Egyptian 
officer in his journey through Syria; and in a 
score of bas-relief sculptures I have taken part, 
unscathed, in the wars of the ancient world; 
witnessed the conscription and levying of its 
armies, assisted at their drill, aud shared the 
fatigues of their marches.” 

Only one who is perfectly familiar with 
the incidents of daily life as depicted in the 
painted tombs of ancient Egypt, and with 
what has come down to us of the literature 
of the Egyptians, can possibly appreciate 
the ingenuity with which M. Maspero has 
made use of the materials which his life and 
studies have placed at his command. Not 
only the leading incidents of his two nar- 
ratives, but even the links by which he 
connects these incidents, the conversations 





which he puts in the mouths of his person- 
ages, and all the petty details of their dress, 
their manners, their amusements, and their 
customs, are derived from original sources. 
Psarou, Nomarch of Thebes, and Nakht- 
minou, hereditary Prince of the Panopolite 
Nome, may be imaginary personages ; but 
the description of the palace of Nakhtminou 
is the description of the palace of Aj, as 
depicted on the walls of his tomb at 'Tell-el- 
Amarna. Psarou visits Nakhtminou on the 
military business of the State, war being 
imminent, and recruits being needed for the 
army. Nakhtminou raises the ban and the 
arri¢re-ban, and levies a conscription upon 
all the villages in his province. His young 
son, witnessing the distribution of arms, and 
seeing the new recruits marched off to the 
sound of drums and trumpets, neglects his 
studies, and dreams of nothing but fighting 
and adventure. Psarou, amused at the boy’s 
enthusiasm, calls for his private secretary, 
and bids him tell the lad something of the 
disadvantages and privations of a soldier’s 
life. The name of the private secretary is 
Ennana. 

‘* He is ascribe of the Double White House, 
and he accompanies Psarou in all his journeys. 
He has not his equal as an accountant, and no 
one is so quick to discover an error of one sack 
of corn in twenty columns of figures. He is 
also a poet in his hours of ease, and he amuses 
his leisure moments by writing in verse or in 
prose on all kinds of subjects, sacred or pro- 
fane”’ (p. 94). 

When, therefore, he is called upon to 
dissuade the son of Nakhtminou from his 
warlike fancies, he replies in rhythmic and 
high-sounding phrases, borrowed evidently 
from some literary composition. 

“What would you have? Do you suppose 
that the officer of infantry has a better chance 
in life than the scribe Come, 1 will tell you 
what manner of life he leads, and the height 
and depth of his sufferings. He is dragged 
away while yet a child, wearing the side-lock— 
he is imprisoned in the barracks—he is beaten, 
and his back is scored with wounds—he is 
beaten, and his brow is cut open—he is beaten, 
and his head is broken—he is thrown flat on 
the ground, and battered like a sheet of 
papyrus” (p. 95). 

Ennana then goes on to describe the hard- 
ships of the march, and all the privations 
which befall, not only the foot-soldier under 
arms, but the chariot-fighter, whose position 
in the Egyptian army ranked above that of 
the infantry. 

Now, in this little incident, which reads 
so easily and so much like fiction, the 
general reader will never suspect that every 
detail is based upon the tableaux found in 
Theban tombs, and in the texts of ancient 
papyri. Ennana is an historical personage, 
and was a reyal librarian under Rameses 
Il., and author of the fourth Anastasi 
Papyrus. He reasons with the son of 
Nakhtminou in the language of a famous 
XIIth Dynasty Papyrus (‘The Story of 
Saneha”’) ; and even the description of his 
declamatory style tallies with that of 
Amenemap, a contemporary scribe of the 
Treasury, who begins a letter contained in 
one of the Anastasi Papyri by saying: 
“Behold, I bring thee this writing of 
cadenced words.” 

There is not a page in M. Maspero’s 





Egyptian narrative which will not bear thi§ 
kind of sifting. If he describes a hunting- 
party, he takes us through valleys and 
ravines which he has himself explored, 
and which are unknewn to the ordinary 
traveller; and, when he depicts Thebes as 
it was in the days of its splendour, he does 
so, nvt only from a patient study of all that 
is yet traceable of the ancient quarters of 
the town on both sides of the river, but 
from his accurate knowledge of that im- 
mense mass of legal papyri scattered through 
the museums of Europe, in which the streets, 
the blocks of houses, the roads and bound- 
aries of the hundred-gated city are minutely 
laid down. 

The Assyrian narrative is no less accurate 
and no less interesting; and, although the 
book professes to be written for sixth form 
scholars, it is undoubtedly destined to give 
pleasure and instruction to readers of all 
ages. Those who are familiar with the 
original texts will here meet with them in 
a uew and picturesque light; while to those 
who know little, and care less, about 
Egyptology, the subject will be presented so 
attractively that, like the sick child in 
Tasso, they will taste only the honey while 
swallowing the medicine. 

Ameria B, Epwarps. 








COLONEL JACOBS PORTFOLIOS OF 
INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


We have already noticed two of the Jeypore 
Portfolios of Architectural Details prepared by 
Colonel 8. 8. Jacob. The work is now com- 
pleted and issued in six divisions by W. Griggs 
and Sons, the well-known photo and chromo- 
lithographers. 

As previously stated, each of the six parts or 
portfolios is devoted to oneclass of architectural 
details, collected from native buildings in 
Rajputana and about Delhi and Agra, and 
carefully drawn to scale for practical use, on 
plates measuring 22 inches by 15, arranged in 
strong serviceable cases. Purt I. contains 62 
plates, comprising 112 examples of Copings 
and 20 Plinths; Part IT. has 79 plates, 
containing 117 drawings of Pillars and 31 
of Bases; Part III. consists of 66 plates of 
Carved and Inlaid Doors, chiefly from Amber 
Palace, 11 of them, representing inlaid ivory 
work, being printed in colours—-these latter two 
parts were previously noticed in the ACADEMY 
in some detail; Part IV. contains 69 plates 
comprising 76 examples of Brackets; Part V. 
is devoted to Arches, illustrating on 945 
plates (of which ten are coloured) the rich 
patterns introduced into the spandrils; and 
Part VI. contains 50 plates of Balustrades, 
many of the panels in which are filled with 
tracery. Each part is accompanied by explana- 
tory remarks, indicating the monuments from 
which the various details are taken, their age 
and character, &c. 

In No. 32 of the Journal of Lndian Ari, just 
issued, a detailed account is given of the whole 
of this fine collection of drawings, illustrated 
by fourteen of the plates from the work itself, 
with suggestions as to the usefulness of these 
drawings in various technical arts, as well as in 
architecture, carpentry, metal-work, and the 
like. The work is, indeed, well deserving of 


attention on the part of all interested in 
decorative art and schools of technical design, 
as containing a rich store of the most varied, 
elaborate, and suggestive patterns. 

The publication is, in a way, almost unique. 
It has not cost the 


British Government a 
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farthing, but i is produced under the patronage 
and almost entirely at the expense of a public- 
spirited Hindu prince—the present Maharaja 
Madhu Singh of Jaypur-—and is probably the 
first instance of an oriental prince offering a 
work on architectural and artistic details to 
Europe. It has been carried out, too, with 
such laudable economy by Messrs. Griggs & 
Sons, under Colonel Jacob’s direction, that the 
whole six parts, containing 374 large plates, is 
offered to subscribers for a sum which, allowing 
a trifle for the portfolios themselves, amounts 
only to fourpence per plate. It is not issued 
with a view to pecuniary profit, but with the 
aim of preserving many of the beautiful designs 
from being totally lost, and to encourage an 
interest in the details of Eastern architecture 
by placing them within reach of those who 
otherwise might be unable to see them. They 
have been collected by an engineer officer in 
addition to his ordinary duties, and doubtless 
under many interruptions and disadvantages, 
but who has manifestly been animated by a love 
for the work and an enthusiasm in its pursuit. 

The complaint is often brought against 
Europeans of spoiling native Indian art. Here 
we have a good example, on the other side, of 
a European officer appreciating and carefully 
collecting, and that by means of native art- 
students, what is good in Indian architecture, 
that he may place it on record for the use of 
others. The excellence of the drawings them- 
selves, too, is worthy of attention. They have 
wll been done by young men, natives of the 
Jaypur state, who had received their first 
lessons in drawing in the Jaypur School of 
Art founded by the late Maharaja Sawai Ram 
Singh. Their work, reproduced by photography 
in the plates of this publication, is excellent; and 
the collection of these details, together with the 
preparation of the finished drawings of them is, 
in itself, an art training of a valuable kind. 

One cannot but entertain the hope that the 
muniticence of the Jaypur Maharaja in this case 
will not be overlooked, but may receive such 
hearty appreciation as to encourage both him 
and others in further attempts to utilise some 
portion of their wealth in works of a similar 
character. 


J. B. 


NOTES ON ARI AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
TuE twenty - sixth winter exhibition of 
sketches and studies by members of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours will open 
on Monday in Pall Mall East. The private 
view is fixed for to-day. 

Tue other exhibitions to open next week 
are—a series of water-colour drawings, by 
Mr. W. W. May, entitled ‘‘ Summer Scenes on 
the Coast of Norway,” at Messrs. Buck and 
Reid’s gallery in New Bond-street; and a 
collection of thirty-five’ paintings in oil of 
‘* Constable’s Country,” by Mr. Alfred Hartloy, 
at Mr. Dunthorne’s, in Vigo-street. 


Mr. Francis E. JAMEs will hold an exhi- 
bition of his water-colour drawings at the 
Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly — the exhibition 
being open to the public from Saturday, 
December 6. 
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France, and Italy will be fully illustrated—the 
first with special reference to the towns of Ulm 
and Augsburg. 


A CATALOGUE of the magnificent collection of 
old crown Derby china, numbering more than 
350 pieces, which was recently presented by Mr. 
Felix Joseph to the Art Gallery at Derby, is 
_— — - Mr. William Bemrose. 





THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


HeENRIK IBSEN’s prose-drama ‘‘Rosmersholm” 
is shortly to be produced for the first time in 
England at « West-end theatre. The cast, 
which will include several well-known names, 
is now being arranged; and a young actress, 
whose performance in a poetic play last spring 
attracted much attention, will appear as the 
heroine. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS, 


Tux fifth season of the London Symphony 
Concerts commenced at St. James’s Hall last 
Thursday week. A Symphony, or Overture in 
F, by C. Ph. E. Bach, proved of historic interest, 
inasmuch as a harpsichord part worked out 
from the composer’s figured bass was played 
on an old instrument (made in 1771 by Burkat 
Shudi, Mr. Broadwood’s partner) by Dr. C. H. H. 
Parry. Harpsichords, like pianos, do not im- 
prove with age, and the tone of this one was 
well-worn. Moreover, Mr. Henschel did not in 
any way reduce the strength of his orchestra, 
which, apart from the fact that it overpowered 
the keyed instrument, was far too large to re- 
present the eighteenth-century orchestra to 
which Bach was accustomed. With revivals of 
this sort one should try to get as near to the 
original effect as possible. The programme in- 
cluded Mozart’s ‘* Prague” and Brahms’s second 
Symphony, both of which were well given under 
Henschel’s direction ; also two movements 
from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont’ music, and the 
‘* Flying Dutchman” Overture. The hall was 
fairly filled, but Mr. Henschel’s scheme deserves 
still better support. 

Sefior Albeniz gave his second orchestral 
concert at St. James’s Hall on the following 
evening. The programme opened with a 
Dramatic Overture by Mr. Arthur Hervey, 
given under the composer’s direction. The 


| work is intended to depict the struggle between 


love and adverse fate. There are some good 
thoughts in the music, and some of the writing 
is effective ; but the general effect is patchy, 


‘and the influence of Wagner is far too strong. 


Sehor Albeniz played the pianoforte part in a 
Concerto Fantastique of his own composition. 
The music is light and, at times, graceful, while 
the solo part is extremely showy. The pianist 
was also heard in some solos, which showed off 


to advantage his delicate touch and finished 


, the concert platform. 


Mr. WALTER Osborn, Mr. James Clark, and | 


Mr. W. F. Calderon have been elected members 
of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours. 

MEssrs. GILBERT & RIVINGTON are prepar- 
ing for immediate publication an English 
translation of Mariette’s Outlines of Ancient 
Egyptian History, edited by M. Brodrick. 

Mr. WILLIAM Morris, in his lecture at the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition on Monday next, 
will exhibit thirty-eight books printed in type 
before 1500. The series will be introduced by | 
two subjects taken from block-books ere 1430. 
The great schools of Germany, Flanders, 
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technique. The Weber-Tausig ‘‘ Invitation” 
was another brilliant performance, but this 
desecration of Weber ought to be banished from 
If Weber’s music by it- 
self be considered too tame for the present day, 
then let it be left alone. The programme in- 
cluded a clever Prelude from the opera ‘ Gli 
Amanti’”’ by Breton, and also a spirited Scherzo 
of his for orchestra; they were exceedingly 
well performed under the composer’s direction. 

Miss Fanny Davies appeared at the Saturday 
Concert, and played Schumann’s 
Fantasia in C (Op. 17). Wedo not remember 


to have heard her before in this difficult work. 
There was scarcely enough power in her reading 
of the opening movement, and candour compels 
us to say that there were some slips in the 
But Miss Davies can easily 


; March movement. 





console herself if she remembers that even the 
greatest players have not always conquered 
its difficulties. With the two exceptions named, 
Miss Davies’s rendering of the work was 
admirable, and she thoroughly deserved the 
reception given to her. The programme 
included Mozart’s Quartet in D for strings, 
and Brahms’s pianoforte Quartet in G minor. 

Last Monday evening M. Paderewski per- 
formed Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor (Op. 
111), the last, and in some respects the greatest, 
of the thirty-two. Having recently noticed a 
performance of this work by the same pianist, 
it will suffice to say that the first movement was 
given with more dignity, but he still failed to 
take the repeat. There was unusual applause ; ; 
and the encore was Liszt’s ‘‘ Campanella’”’ 
Etude—a painful contrast to the Sonata. It 
was, however, finely executed. Mr. Norman 
Salmond sang in place of Miss Liza Lehmann ; 
his reading of Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer” was not 
altogether satisfactory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave the first of two 
vocalrecitals at Prince’s Hall on Monday after- 
noon. They were both in excellent voice, and 
were received with great cordiality. Mr. 
Henschel gave a dramatic rendering of the 
Aria ‘Tu di pieta” from Handel’s ‘‘ Siroé,” 
and also sang successfully some Lieder by 
Brahms. Mrs. Henschel sang some delightful 
Irish and Scotch songs, with Beethoven’s 
accompaniments for piano, violin (Miss E. 
Shinner), and ’cello (Miss F. Hemmings). She 
was also heard to great advantage in three of 
Schubert’s finest Lieder. Mr. Henschel’s 
delicate and expressive pianoforte accompani- 
ments, of course, added greatly to the effect. 
Ilis finest playing was, however, in Schumann’s 
‘** Die Léwenbraut,” which he sang with great 
feeling. The programme included two of his 
own pleasing duets and some excellent new 
songs. 

Mr. Barnby gave Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust’”’ at the 
Albert Hall on Wednesday evening. The 
choruses were indeed admirably sung. A special 
feature of the choir is that they succeed 
equally well in passages which require strength 
as in those which call for delicacy. Mme. 
Albani sang the Margaret music with much 
charm and feeling, and Mr. Herschel gave an 
excellent, if not an ideal, rendering of the part 
of Mephistopheles. Mr. Ben Davies was a 
fair Faust, except that his voice is not 
sufficiently powerful for the Albert Hall. 
Mr. Ben Grove’s rendering of Brander’s song 
was tame. The orchestra played well, though 
the March was given in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner. There was a large attendance. 

J. 8. SHEDIOCK. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, svo, 1s. 


HIS GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY’S 


JUDGMENT IN THE CASE OF READ AND OTHERS +. THE LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. Delivered 
November 21st, 1890. 


LONDON LETTERS and SOME OTHERS. By George 


W. SMALLEY. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
VOL. I.—Prnsonatiries—Two Miptornian Campaiays. 
VOL. IJ.—Nores on Socian Lire—Nores ox Paruiamentr—Paceanrs—MIscec.anNibés. 

The Zimes says: ‘* For the most part he tells of English life and English public men ; and what be has to tell is told in the 
best manner of what Matthew Arnold used to call the ‘New Journalism.’ He has a keen eye for the salient points of 
character and individuality, a vivid way of presenting great scenes and memorable cecasions, and « wide acquaintance with 
English social life, its ways and its personalities.” 

The Gvaidian says: * We can not only see the impression made by English life on the mind of a keenly observant foreigner 
dwelling sm us, Lut we may read of many noteworthy facts that escape the notice of most of us. 

The ' Glasgow Herald says: ** The exigencies of space oblige us to take our leave of Mr. Smalley’s letters. 
recommendation. They will, so to speak, take care of themselves, Anyone into whose hands they may fall, if he but open them, 
is sure to become a reader. He will alight on some passage which compels the perusal of at least two or three pages. After 


that he is no longer a free agent.’ 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


They require no 





NEW 
RELICS of the ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. [llus- 


trated by a Series of Forty Plates in Colours drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by WILLIAM GIBB. With an Introduc- 

tion by JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., and Desciiptive Notes by W. ST. JOHN HOPE, Secretary of the Society of 

Antiquarics. Folio, half-pressed Lev ant ‘moroe co binding, gilt edges, £7 7s. net. Nearly Ready. 
The Edition is limited to 500 copies for sale in England and America. 

The idea of this volume ‘originated at the time of the Stuart Exhibition in London. The book, a sumptuous folio, consists 
of forty beautiful drawings by Mr. Winitam Ginn, of Edinburgh, reproduced in colour in the finest style of lithographic art 
by Messrs. Mac tacay & CumMinc, who reproduced Mr. Gibb’s drawings of musical instruments in the handsome volume 
published some years ago by Messrs. A. H. Blac k. Mr. Gibb has made his drawings entirely from the objects themselves. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH: her Saints, Kings, and 


Scholars. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “‘ The Makers of Florence,” “‘The Makers of Venice,” &c. With Hlustra- 
tions by GEORGE, RE ID, R.S.A. Medium svo, 21s. 
® Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper. 
Contents :—Paxv I. Margaret of Scotland— Queen and Saint. 
Legislator—James II. : With ‘the F ‘iery Face—James III.: The Man of Peace—James 1V.: The Knight-Errant—James V.: 
The Last of the Heroic Age. Panr HI. The Time of the Prophets: Under the Queen Regent— Under Queen Mary The 
Triumph and the End—The Scholars of the Reformation. Pat: IV. The Modern City: A Burgher Poet—The Guest of 
Edinburgh—The Shakespeare of Scotland. 


WITH 182 ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH THOMSON. 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 


A New Edition, with 182 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and a Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON. Uniform with 
the Randolph C: aldecott Edition of *‘ Bracebridge Hall” and “ Old Christmas.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper. Super royal 8vo, 50s. net. 


WITH FIFTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GLIMPSES of OLD ENGLISH HOMES. By Elizabeth 


BALCH. With 51 Illustrations. Globe 4to, 14s. 
The Old English Homes described in this volume are: Penshurst Arundel Castle—Hinchingbrooke—Eridge Castle— 
Chiswick House— Berkeley Castle—Highclere Castle—Osterley Park. 


The S/. James’ 8 Cazelle SAYS: “Miss Balch’s volume is charming alike for presentation, for the drawing-room table, or for 
the library.” 


Super royal Svo, 50s. net. Ready December 2nd, 
PanrIl. The Stewards of Scotland : James I., Poet and 


RP eady Decemb v Qnd. 


A NEW BC 0K. BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART. 


OXFORD LECTURES and OTHER DISCOURSES. By 


SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, M.A., LL.D. Edin., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Oxford, hon. member of the Juridical So siety of Berlin; Author of * Essays in Jurisprudence and 
Ethies,” “* The Land ar * An Introduction to the Histo ry of the Science of Politics,” &c. S8vo, Ys. 


Y THE VERY REV. THE DFAN ©! LLANDAFI, D.D. 


THE CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS. Comprising the 


Church of Jerusalem, the Church of the Gentiles, the Church of the World, being lectures on the Acts of 1s Apostles. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, és. €ach. Vol. I. Just Ready. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of ALFRED AUSTIN. A 


New Collected Edition in 5 vols. crown + 6s. each. 


I.—THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


POEMS, BALLADS, and BUCOLICS. By H.. D. 


LECTURES on the GROWTH of CRIMINAL LAW in 


ANCIENT COMMUNITIES. By RICHARD R. CHERRY, Barvister-at-Law, Reid Professor of Constitutional and 
Criminal Law in the University of Dublin. 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW EDITION, WITH APPENDIX. 


THE POOR LAW. 


Islip. New Edition, with an Appendix on “* The Poor ion in 1890.”? Crown Svo, 3s. 64, 


WORKS BY THE LATE C. B. RADCLIFFE, M.D. 
BEHIND the TIDES. 8vo. 6s. 


VITAL MOTION as a MODE of PHYSICAL MOTION. 


Second Edition. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PROTEUS or UNITY in NATURE. 8vo. Vs. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


English ¢ 


Citizon Series. 


PRICE 1s. No. 374, FOR DECEMBER, contains ; — 
1.—HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Cuiisry Munray and Hixiy Hermax. Chapters VIIL.—X. 
2.—THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE COUNTER-REFORMATION By Di. Wanv. 


3.—PURE WATER AND PLENTY OF fT. By W. M. Torney 
: —CHAPTERS FROM SOME U NWKIT TEN AE MOIRS. II. —MY PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 
5.—HENRY VAUGHAN. 
6.—ON THE FELLS. 
7.—LE COUP DE JARNAC. By H. C. Macnowatt. 
By Grauan R. Tomsoy. 
By W. O’Coxson Morus. 


8.—AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN BIRD, 
9.—MR. LECKY’S LAST VOLUMES. 
10.—LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier’s 
LIstT. 
ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW STORY. 
Now ready, handsomely bound, 6s. 


MAITLAND of LAURIESTON : 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 


8. SWAN, Author of Pel 
‘alder syde,”’ Kc. 

** She has written with evident delight of scenes and people 
that she knows and loves. ‘The country round Musselburgh 
and Leith, the ways of village people living just beyond the 
shadow of a capital, the life of students and professors in the 
‘grey metropolis of the North,’’ are painted for us in fresh 
and brilliant colours... . . Her present story is certainly the 
best she has written.”—JSrilish Weekly. 


THE BOY'S BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE STORY of STANLEY, the HERO 
of AFRICA. From his Boyhood to his Marriage in 
Westminster Abbey. By E. A. MACDONALD. With 
Portrait and Map. Cloth extra, 1s, 


Uniform with ‘* The Story of Stanley.” 


THE RED THREAD of HONOUR; 


or, The Minster Schoolboys. By MARIANNE KIRLE Ww, 
Nine Full-Page Illustrations. ‘Cloth extra, 1s. 
* Written in splendid. style. Well illustrated.”’—Svotsman, 


LIFE’S PHASES: An Attempt to Pre- 


sent and Deal with some of the Salient Experiences and 
Needs of « Human Being, from the Cradle to the Grave. 
By Rev. JAMES STARK. Author of “ Life’s Stages,” 
&c. Crown svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AN OLD CHRONICLE of LEIGHTON. 
By SAKAH SELINA HAMER, Author of “ Barbara 
Leybourne.”” In cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

* Fase inating as was her ‘Barbara Ley bourne,’ it is now 
surpassed by * An Old Chronicle.’ ’—Wethodist Recorder. 


NORMAN REID, M.A. A Story. By 
JE SSIE PATRICK FINDL AY, Author of * The Lost 
Tide.”’ Illustrated and hand: somely bound, 3s. 6d, 

“A most romantic tale of middle-class life in Scotiand.”— 

Record, 


THE STRONGER WILL By Evelyn 
EVERETT GREEN, Author of “ Dorothy's Vocation,” 
xe. Cloth extra, w ith 7 Full- Page Ilustrations, 2s. 6d. 

ag | charming story of English domestic life in the higher 
ranks of society.”’—Record. 


WON BY LOVE. The Story of Irene 


Kendal. In elegant cloth binding, illustrated, 2s. 
‘The story is cleverly written.”’— Aberdeen Free Press. 


GERALDIN E. A Tale of Real Life. 
A a BUTLER. With frontispiece, and handsomely 
ound, 2s 


By ANNIE ** Carlowrie,”? 


OLIPHANT’S POPULAR 1s. SERIES.’ 





NE w Yo. vx. ES. 
BETWEEN THE FERRIES. A Story 


of Highland Life. By MARGARET MOYES BLACK, 
Paper covers, 1s. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


A VEXED INHERITANCE. By Annie 


5S. SWAN. Paper covers, 1s.; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 





Sheila. 


Marriage and Home Life. 
MAGE, 2s. 6d. 


By Anniz §, Swan. 6s. 
By Dr. Tat- 


. W. Fowle, M. A., Rector of By Still Waters. By Eowarpv Gaxrerr. 


+, and Is. 6d. 


| st. Veda’s; or, the Pearl of Orr’s Haven. 
By ANNIE 8. SWAN. 5s. 


RECENT BOOKS. 
By Hvcu Srowett Brown, 


By LP. Hay 


| Manliness. 


6s. 


‘The Story of Daniel. 


HUNTER. 5s. 


The Gospel and Modern Substitutes. 


By Rev. A. SCOTT MATHESON, 5s. 
Calabar and its Mission. By Hver 
| GOLDIE, 5s. 
Simon Peter: his Early Life and Times. 
By CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


Hay Hunver, 


After the Exile. 


Two vols. 5s. each. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
Lonvun AND EXvInpuxcn. 


By P. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 2.— DECEMBER, 180.—2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :—Avxovt ‘tne LerErs—oNcE MoRE, by Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Knollys, R.A.—A Recent Cuarrer 1x Tongan 
History, by Coutts Trotter.-—Tur Druses or tHe Hoiy 
Laxp, by Haskett Smith.—_—A Srcret Mission, chaps. Xxx.- 
Xxxiii.——Hisvu Isvanr Marriace, by H. H. Risley, B.C.S. 
—Bors ox Hattow E’ex, by Moira O’Neill.-—Tur 
Wonisnores Warer-Curk Axp Prarner Kyeivrv, by Madame 
* A. de Ferro.—Somt Recent Avnican Books.——Fravups or 
Sronr, by “ Dooker.””——-Grserat Sin Epwarp HaMiry on 
vue War in tuk Crimea. —-Aurumy Porrrics. 


WwW Wits AM BL ACKWOUD & SONS, Evissuncu axp Loxpos, 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL, 











This Day.—Part X1.—Price One Shilling. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT. 
From ‘“BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


No. XL. CONTAINS :—Suinaz vo Busuire, by Captain 
Claude Clerk, C.1.E.——-Lirt ty ax Isuanv, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

—A Recent Rive to Herar.——Iy Seancu or rue Emma, 
by H. Swire, R.N.-——Abvestunes 1n Louisiana. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsurcu axp Losvox, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER. 
SHALL we AMERICANISE our INSTITUTIONS. By the Right 
Hon, Joserit Cuampersatn, M.P. 
IRRESPONSIBLE WEALTH— ~ 
1. By His Eminence Carpixat Mansine. 
2. By the Rey. Dr. Hermayxy Avier (Chief Rabbi). 
3. By the Rev. Hecu Price HMucues. 
Tue | on LEAGUE against ENGLAND. 





By Lovis J. Jexnines, 


BIRDS. By Sin Henwert Maxwe xt, Bart., M.P. 


CONST. ANTINOP - REVISITED. By the Right Hon. G. 
Lerevns, M. 


= and the MASSES. 


Suaw 
By R. B. Cunxtscpame Grauam 


WOMEN as PUBLIC SERVANTS, By Lovisa Twinise. 
LIFE in the HAREM. By Apavet. 
THE KEEPERS of the HERD of SWINE. 
GIVE BACK the ELGIN MARBLES. 
NOTICEABLE BOOKS— 

1. MR FROUDE'’S LORD BEACONSFIELD, By T. E. Kepuen. 
2. THE LIFE of LORD HOUGHTON. By Loxp Actos, 
. MR. HARE'’S FRANCE. By R. E. Proturne. 
. “ON RIGHT and WRONG,” By R. HL. Herre. 

+» THE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

tev. Dr. JEssorr. 
IN PERIL from PARLIAMENT. By the Right Hon. Ean. Guey. 
London: Keean Pau, Trescu, Trussen, & Co., Limited. 


By Professor Huavey. 
By Frevenick Harntsoy, 


+ 


By the 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror DECEMBER. 


uk. STARLEY 238 pA the REAR CULUMN. WHAT SHOULD the 


- . seni ENGLAND, and the WAY OUT.” By Frases 
EER, 


ALEXANDER VINET. 


ON ey ECONOMIC 
R. B. HWarvane, QC. 


THE TWO RELIGIONS. By Fraxcis Power Conse. 

THE ORIGINS of the COMMON LAW. By Sir Prepenick Pottock. 
A RUSSIAN SECRET STATE TRIAL. By Apvourne Smirn, 
STATE SOCIALISM and POPULAR RIGHT. By Joun Rae. 
LAVOISIER, By Professor T E. Taoner, FR S, 


THE LATEST RESULTS of ORIENTAL ARCH AEOLUGY. By 
Professor Sayer. 


ae“ eae and LOCAL TAXATION. By Sir Tuomas IH. Fanuen 
bart. 


By Gannien Movxop, 
Ae me 0CTS of WOMENS SUFFRAGE. By 


Isuisten & Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
DECEMBER.——2s. 6d, 

MR. GLADSTONE and the CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 

THE TALENT of MOTHERHOOD, By Ananenta Keneary. 

TILE HISTORY of SOCLALISM.—IE, By Avice Otpuam. 

GAMBLING at MONTE CARLO. By Norwoop Youns. 

THE EIGHT-ILOURS MOVEMENT. By Frevern 

“UMAR of NISHAPUR. By C.J. Prexenise. 


CHRISTIAN COLONIES and BROTHERHUODS. 
JONES, 





Pincort. 


By Rev. Manny } 
CHATEAU MALBROUK. Ty H.W. Wore. 
TECHNICAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 
WHO SHALL INHERIT CONSTANTINOPLE? 
CURRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H, Actes & Cv., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 


by DP. Mexes Rew 
By Quis. 





NOW READY. 


THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Churchmen 
and Churchwomen. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Price 1s. 


SPECIALLY ENLARGED CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
160 PAGES, 


WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, Lusvoy. 
And of all Booksellers. 


A GUIDE TO SCHOOL PRIZES 


(With over 30 Illustrations) 
Is published in 


EDUCATION, 


For DECEMBER, together with 
AN INTERVIEW with PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN 
(Full-page Portrait) 
ARNOLD, and ARNOLDISM. 


SCHOLARSHIP WORK: Girton. 
late Scholar of Girton. 


we FIELD — (with Maps, c.) 
F.R.S., F.G.8 
«ke. &e. 


Price SIXPENCE. 





By Oscan Browstinu, MLA. 
By Sana Bursrax., B.A., 


By W. Tortey, 


London: Surven, ‘Deowsar, & Co., Ti, 11, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
Costexts ror DECEMBER. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT GREECE. By Prof. A. N. Jayxanis. 

MARCIA, Chaps. 45—48. By W. E. Norns. (Concluded.) 

THE STREETS of LONDON. By Monsey Roserts, 

THE CALPE HUNT. 

A POLITICAL APOSTATE, By James Suuty. 

WHAT DO the COLUNIES WANT? 

A CURIOUS POISONING CASE. 
(Concluded.) 

THE FRENCH SCHOULBOY. By Madame vr Bury. 

NOTES of the MONTH. OUR LIBRARY LIST. 

London: Joun Mu RRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 


aln Exponentof Current Christian Thought at Home and Abroad. 
For DECEMBER. Price Une Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE PENDING OF THE VEIL. 
iD. 
tH. JAMES CLERK MAXWELL. By T. T. Watenman 
Ill. eas | INFLUENCE OF CALVIN ON THE MUSIC OF THE 
EFORMED CHURCH. By J. C. Happes, 
IV. 1uB ETHICS OF GAMBLING, By J. Suanee. 
Ve THE pare OF UNLEAVENED BREAD. By T. Wuitetaw, 
D. 


(Part 11) By Frece ve Lys. 








By Prebendary Learners? 


VI. THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
VIL. CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 


For DECEMBER. Price Vne Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 


By J. McCay, DD. 


SERMUNS— 
The lianoiiaia of God. sBy Rev. 
God Manifested as Goodness. | M.A. 
EXPOSITORY PAPERS— 
The Miracles of our Lord. By Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. 
Outlines on the First Eight Chi ayers of the Epistle to the 
fomans. By Rev. C Cremance, B.A, DD. 
THE CHURCH YEAR. By Rev. Epwix Davis, D.D.— 
The Second Sunday in Advent. 
The Third Sunday in Advent. 
The Fourth Sund: ty in Advent, 
Christmas Day 
The Sunday ittier Christmas. 
SERMONIC OUTLINES on SCRIPTURE CHAR ACTERS— 
Joseph. By Rev. J. Dickerson Davies. 
Abraham. By Rev. Cuarves Jexpay, M.A. 
PRACTICAL HOMILETICS— 
Stephen's Death. 
The Immensity of Mercy. 
The Secret Side of Religion. 
The True Confession. 
Vlive-Tree—Cultivation. 
James Nisner & Cv., 


Acsrey L. Mvore, 


21, Berners Street, W 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
DECEMBER. 

MR. STANLEY'S REAR-GUARD. By J. Rose Trove. 

CHILD-LIFE INSURANCE. By Captain Pemproke Marsnatt, 

PROSPER MERIMEE By Warten Pater. 

RURAL LIFE in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By Madame 
DARMESTETER. 

BURTON as I KNEW HIM. By Commander Lovett Cameroy, B.N 

THE OUTLOOK in FRANCE. By Wittiam Hesny Hurvpent. 

THE MASK of DESCARTES. By W. L. Covrtsxey. 

DR. KOUCH’S CONSUMPTION-CURE, By Epwanp Bexvor, M.D. 

MR. TREE’S MONDAY NIGHTS. By X. 

AN AVERTED CRASH in the CITY. By W. R. Lawson. 

ENGLISH RAXKERS and the BANK of ENGLAND RESERVE. 
By A. J. Winso’ 


ONE of OUR CONQUERORS, Chaps. 
Merepiti. 





XL—XIV. By Gronce 


Cuarman & Hatt, idmited. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the JournaL the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 


Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 
Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 


department. 
NEW ORDERS, &c. 
In this department are given ‘all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A medium for the interchange of ideas Letween 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported, All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes ure given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY 


Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 
A Careful Summary is given of all the Lega- 

News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., 

paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wiapper, £2 12s., post-free. 

Single Number, 1s. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 

any date. 


when 


Cheques and Post Office Orders — to H. Vitieks. 


27, CHANG) RY LANE, W.C. 


OFFICE: 
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TH EATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Garrtr. 
Every Evening, at’, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 
Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Shine, Abingdon, Thal- 
berg, Rignold, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c. ; Mesdames 


Olga Brandon, K. James, C.: Jecks, E. Dane, and Mary Rorke. | 


eded, a THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 
THEATRE. 


a° 7" 
Every Evening, at 8.45. An original play in three acts, by 
R. C. Carton, entitled 3 : 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
_ Preceded, at 8.15, by MAN PROPOSES. _ 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9. A farcical comedy in three acts, by 
Sydney Grundy, ‘entitled 
MAY AND DECEMBER. 


OURT THEATRE. 
Proprietors, Mrs. Joun Woop, and Mr. A. Cuvpieiu. 
Every Evening, ats’, THE CABINET MINISTER. 
Messrs. Arthur Cec “il, Weedon Grossmith, Frank Kodney, 
Brandon Thomas, Allen Aynesworth, Saunders, F. Farren, 
Clulow ; Misses Carlotta Leclerey, Rosina Filippi, Florence 
Tanner, Eva Moore, Caldwell, Isabel Ellissen, Harrington, 
Mrs. Edmund Phelps, and Mrs. John Wood. 


QRITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes Wysxpuam. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Messrs. Chas. Wy ndham, W. Farren, Geo. Giddens, A. 
Bourchier, W. Blakeley, Cyril Maude, H. H. Vincent, 
F. Atherley, 8. os, F. Emery ; Mesdames Mary Moore, 
E. Vining, and Mrs. Bernard-Beere 

Preceded, at 7. 45, ‘by W. Gordon’s ( ‘omedietta, entitled 

DEAREST MAMMA. 


JAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum-Tree. 


Everv Evening, at 8.15 (Mondays excepted), Messrs. Hugh 
Conway and Comyns Carr’s successful drama, 
CALLED iK. 








Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Fred Terry, F. Kerr, Allan, C 
Hudson, W ebster Lawson, Robb Harwood, Tapping g, Xe.; 
Mesdames Blanche Horlock, E. H. Brooke, Aylward, and 


Julia Neil son. : 7 
OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss Grau Ame. 
Every Evening, at 9. 15, Mr. Arruvr Law’s new three-act 
Farce, entitled THE JUDGE. 
Messrs. ag 8. Penley, W. Lestocg, R. 8. Boleyn, Frank H. 
Fenton, A. Leigh, and M. A. Kinghorne; Mesdames E. 
. Helen Leyton, E. Chester, and ‘Cissy Graham. 


receded, at 8, by SMOKE. _ a oS 
P RINCESS’S THEATR On 
Every —— at 7. 
ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Messrs. A. Stirling, Kemble Cooper, Everill, Loraine, 
ay Adye, Black, Hilton, Purkes, Gay, Beverley, Druce, 
Yardley, Fenwi icke, M‘Vicars, Pringle, Munvo, and Carvill. 


PRIN CE of WALES THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horact Sevcer. 
Every Evening, at 8, CAPTAIN THERESE. 

Messrs. C. Hayden Coftin, Jose hh Tapley, Henry Ashley, 
Harry Parker, T. A. Shale, A." . Hendon, George Mutler, 
and “Harry Monkhouse ; Miss Violet Cameron, Madame 
Amadi, and Miss Phyllis Broughton. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by THE GYPSIES. 


GAVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comie Opera, 
by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 
Messrs. Rutland Barrin; ton, F. Wyatt, Ww. H. Denny, W. 
Brownlow, Metcalf, Barrett, De Pledge, Burbank, Lewes, 
and Courtice Pounds; Mesxdamés Palliser, R. Brandram, 
Decima Moore, Lawrence, Saumarez, Bernard, Cole, and 
Jessie Bond. 


S HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, E. 8. WiLLAarv. 

This Evening, at 8.50, THE PHARISEE. 

Messrs. Lewis Waller, Herbert Waring, J. Beauchamp, 
H. V. Esmond, - Herberte-Basing, and M. Marius; Mesdames 
Lancaster-W. allis (Miss Wallis}, Marion Lea, Florence 
West, Minnie Terry, Dennis, and Sophie Larkin. 

Preceded, at 8, by MY LADY HELP. 


Grr. AND THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.40, the funniest farcical Comedy ever 
wiitten, entitled OUR FLAT. 


Pree eded, at 8, by a Farce. 
TER RY’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. E DW ARD Terry. 

Every Evening, at 9.0, A. W. Pixrno’s three-act Farce, 
entitled IN CHANCERY. 

Mr. Edward Terry and Company. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by 

MY FRIEND JARLET. 
ATIEER, TUESDAY, Dec. 2. penton of a New 
THE PENALTY 
wv sitten by Julian Cross. 

Messrs. H. Dana, A. Wood, Henry Becford, Graham Went- 
worth, Robert Soutcr, Geo. Be Imore, and Julian Cross; Mes- 
lames Elinore Leyshon, Marie Linden, Kate Bealby, Rose 
Dearing, and Ruth Rutland, 





NATIONAL 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


~ ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT. oun CURRENT ACCOUNT ~" calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £1 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Lm @ used and sold, 


AVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank re oven sm: all sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


How 1 TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
ULNEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHIL LINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 
on application. _FRancis s Ravenscrort, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


On 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most oO al. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 
Muruish direct from the Manuf: ~r olny ~~ £10 to £10,000. 
‘ash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. -MOEDER, 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers ) 
Also for HIRE ONLY. 


Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
invitation, inducing cough, and atfect- 
ing the voice. ft these s CREINE 


THROAT 
use EPPS’ GLYC 
IRRITATION JUJUBES. "+ contact with the 


glands at the moment they are 


excited by the act of sucking, the’ 


AND Glycerine in these agreeable con- 

In boxes, 73d. ; tins, 1s. 14d., labelled 

* JAMES “EPs & CO., "Homwo- 

Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 

Collar-bands —Fine Trish Linen, 

or very best Irish Linen, 

2s. 6d. each, returned free, mt to wear. Sample New W hite 

5s. 9d. ., or 68.90, Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, a: any shape, 
2s. 9d. half dozen, post free. 

Hose, two pi irs free, 38. 9d., 4s. Od., 5s. 9d., 6s. 9d., and 7s, 9d. 

WOOL PANTS and VESTS are now very cheap. Price Lists 

Goods sent free for Household or Family use, from the 

heapest to the best qualities made. 


fections becomes actively healing. 
pathic Chemists.’ 
Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 
Hand knit by Donegal peasantry. 
Warm, durabie, and comfortable. 
Two pairs free, 2s. 6d. Men’s Knicker 
and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 
B. & E. M‘ HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST. 








See Prospectus, pa ge 17, for particulars of Endowment 
Assurance Policies combining Life Assurance at 


Minimum Cost with Prov iston for Old Age. 


PROVIDENT 





INVESTED FUNDS, 
£4,400,000. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small, 


Printers of THE Ae ADEMY Newspuper. 





Authors advised with as to Printing s and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 


LONsEtrTe’ System of Memery Training is is the ONLY 
one by which the Natural Memory can be 

improved until no Device is needed. 

Mr. PROCT‘ JR, author of “Old « New Astronomy,” 
’and of ** Astronomy ”’ in the Encye lopwdia 

Brit., says * Prov. LOISET ‘TE'S Method 


appears to me admirable.” Prospectus, 
ME ORY giizzxe ane opinions of pupils who have 
EXAMINAT IONS, «and of 


members of the ano Scholastic, 
Clerical, ete., professions, post free from 
Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxronp Srreer, Loxpox. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. _ 
BRAND & COS Al SAUCE, 


SOUPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 


Potted MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


EESSENCE of fin hene TBA, 

(PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
AUTION—SSW Ane ot of IMITATIONS. 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Sarru & Son’s 


numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces 
Biography, 


all the most important Works of History, 


Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater 


advantages to Subscribers than any other 


existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
tu any ‘of these De ‘pots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


FRY’S 


Lancet-— Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—* I have never 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


well.” 


tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 


oe 


—_ 7 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBN ER, & CO.’S ‘LIST | 
Demy 8vo, 15s. Aiea oS THE wei OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 
THE LIFE of PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris. Fcap. 
By his Son, EDMUND GOSSE. With Portrait. 8vo, 6s. 


- , INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: the Founder of SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. By Prof. WILLIAM 


GRA f diately. 
Modern Anglicanism and a Cardinal of the RomanChurech. By WILFRID Seana, L. =m. . (Immediately 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, ds. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. ny > . “a ° 
CONFUCIUS, the GREAT TEACHER: THEORY of PHYSICS. A Kectification of the 


a Study. Theories of Molar Mechanics, Heat, Chemistry, Sound, Light, and Electricity. By 
By Major-General G. G. ALEXANDER, C.B. CAMILO CALLEJA, M.D. 
Demy &vo, 16s. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION in ENGLAND GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY: a Physiological Theory 
and on the CONTINENT. Lectures and Papers. By the late Rev. AUBREY of Cosmos. By CAMILO CALLEJA, M.D. 
LACKINGTON MOORE, M.A. 
Crown $vo, 6s. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘T la bl . 
ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC and PHILOSOPHICAL. ON the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS. By 
By the late Rev. AUBREY LACKINGTON MOORE, M.A. With Memoirs of the DAVID SYME. 


Author. Demy 8vo. 9s. 
Sean, LANGSTROTH the HIVE 1 HONEY-BEE 
, ; j ¢ on the anc NE . 
THE TRUE GROUND of RELIGIOUS FAITH: Revised, Enlarged, and Completed by CHARLES DADANT & SON. Illustrated. 
An Essay on Dr. Martineau’s recent book, ‘* The Seat of Authority in Religion.” . 
_mmediately. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. FROM LYRE ista : 
- a : ; } RE to MUSE. A History of the 
PURITANISM in POWER: an Argument in Three 


Aboriginal Union of Music and Poetry. By J. DONOVAN, Author of “Music and 
Books. By CLEMENT WISE. 


Action.” 
Bouk I. UNIVERSALISM, by a Calvinist. Book II. A NATIONAL CHURCH, by a ; Cr 8vo, 7s. 6d 
Dissenter. Book LI. COMMUNISM, by a Conservative. TOWD SVO, «8. 6a. 


aT RES d ZESCHYLUS: the Seven Plays in English Verse. 
- . ey aes, a By Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL, LL.D. 
The R ISE of CH Ik IST KE N DOM. By EpwiIn JOUNSON, _ “ He is an excellent Greek, and he is dn an excellent English scholar. The vocabulary is 
M.A. simple and sensible ; the versification is good..... May be confidently recommended.”’ 


: St. James’s Gazette. 
* Abounds in excellent writing, and is marked by a high moral tone and purpose.” 


Manchester Guardian. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vols. I., I1., IL, and IV., now ready, demy 8vo, each 16s. IDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LY RICS. By A. GARLAND 
ny Tw © "eT MEARS. 
THE BIBLrF. TRUE from the BEGINNING. A. wane 
dy EWAN y all oo yw Scripture that are most Questioned and Assailed. | Elzevir Svo, printed on hand-made paper, 6s. 
by E ARD GOUGH, B.A. Lond. lon 1 a ame 
*A learned book..... Put together with much industry and conscientiousness.”—Spectator. it HE LIGHT: of ASIA. By Siz Epw IN ARNOLD, 
i eeivend f siti ten fairl a K.C.LE., C.8.I, With Portrait. 
ystem of exposition is fresh, ingenious, fairly convincing in its principal points, and | 
e Phar ee ‘The tone of the whole volume is impregnated with a deep evangelical spirit.” ' “ e 
Scots Observer. | Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


P Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. LYRICS, and other Poems. By Lapy Linnsay. 
TH E ] DEA of R E -B) RTI | ‘ b y FRANCISCA ARUNDALE. “ She possesses in a singular degree the power of bringing before her reader’s eyes a pvotic 
y 


Including an Essay on Re-Incaination by KARL HECKEL. With a Preface by scene or incident.” —( nardian, 
A. P. SINNETT. 


: Elzevir S8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 3s. 6d. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. minis 


BLACK is WHITE; or, Continuity Continued. By. he ABU LA: New Poems. By Cuartes 
the PRIG. 


| **Mr. Robinson's verse is good enough to win him a very high place among our minor 
5 vols., crown Svo, 24s. | poets.” — Guardian, 


A HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ANCIENT Small crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 
INDIA. Based on Sanscrit Literature. By ROMESH ame DUTT. COS MO VE YNUCCI, SINGER : and other Poems. 


a" 
ae | By MAY EARLE. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


‘ iiiue ak * Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ee ee ve eT LAND : Before and. |RAYMOND: a Story in Verse of London and Monte 


* Abounds in interesting incidents, and occasional humorous touches add to its attractiveness.” | Carlo. By A. L, STEVENSON, B.A. 
Manchester Guardian, 


Demy Svo, 10s. 6d, | Small crown svo. 
WELLS WILLS, 1528-1536. Arranged in Parishes WHISPER! By Frances Wynne. 
and Annotated. By FREDERIC WILLIAM WEAVER, M.A. With a List of the 


Saints and Services of North and West Somerset, as seen in the Devotions of the several 4 . . 
Varishes, and 2 Indexes. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. LAURENCE: Scenes in a Life. A New Poem. By 
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